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THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNORLES WHATEVER IT EXPKESSES.”—(Godthe. 
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HE ALLEGHANIANS.—ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
PICCADILLY.—Special arrangements fur the Christmas week. Great 
attraction, Change of programme for each representation, 

Owing to previous engagements in Paris and other parts of the Continent, Tae 
ALLRGHANIANS, Bet, PERFORMERS AND Voca ists, will ring out their Merry Christ- 
mas Chimes during the Holiday Weeks, being most positively their farewell perform- 
anves in London, 

Every Afternoon at Three o'clock, and Every Evening at Eight «'clock, 

Sofa Stalls, 5s. ; Stalls, 3s.; Unreserved, 2s. ; Gallery, 1s. 

Tickets and places may be secured at Mr, Mitcue.'s Royal Library, 33, Old 
Bond Street, and at Austin’s ticket office, 

J. M. BOULARD, Direetor, 


D. G. WALDRON, Agent. 


MR. HORTON CLARIDGE ALLISON. 
( First Prive, Leipsie Conservatorium, 1865.) 
h R. HORTON CLARIDGE ALLISON Instructs 
Students, professional or amateur, in Pianoforte playing, Harmony, Counter- 
point and Composition (6n the principles of the German colleges of music), through 


the medium of the English, French, or German languages.—Address—206, Maryle- 
bone Road, N.W. 


MADAME BERGER LASCELLES. 
MADAME BERGER LASCELLES requests all letters, 


respecting engagements for Oratorios, Concerts and Lessons, in town or 
country, to be addressed to her residence, 3, York Street, Portman Square, W. 











ADAME SAINTON-DOLBY has tke honor to 
announce that she will givea BALLAD CONCERT at St. James's Hall on 
Monday evening, January 8th, when she will be assisted by the following most 
eminent artistes:—Madame Rudersdorff, Mdlile. Drasdil, Mr. George Perren, Mr. 
Lawford Huxtable, and Herr Reichardt. Violin, M. Sainton. Pianoforte, Mr. 
Brinley Richards. Conductor, Mr. Randegger. Madame Sainton-Dolby will intro- 
duce on this occasion an entirely new song, written by J. R. Planché, Esq., and 
composed expressly for her by Miss Virginia Gabriel, entitled ‘The Lady of 
Kienast Tower.” Madame Sainton-Dolby will also sing Claribel’s two popular 
ballads, “‘I cannot Sing the Old Songs,” and “‘ Maggie's Secret,” and Blumenthal’s 
last song, “ The Children’s Kingdom.” Madame Rudersdorff will sing ‘‘ She wore a 
wreath of roses,” “She never told her love,” and a new ballad. Herr Reichardt 
will sing a new song composed for the occasion, entitled ‘* You must guess,” and 
“Thou art so near and yet so far." Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Tickets, 2s, and 1s, 


EW PHILHARMONIO CONCERTS, St. James’s- 
hall.—Conductor, Dr. Wytpe. Notice of the commencement of the 15th 
Season.—The dates of PUBLIC REHEARSALS for the season 1866 are fixed for 
Saturday afternoons, April 14th, 28th; May 12:h; June 2nd, 16th. The dates of the 
Evening Concerts for Wednesdays, April 18th; May 2nd, 16th; June 6th, 20th. The 
subscription for the series is £2 2s. for stalls in area or balcony, £1 11s. 6d. for 2nd 
row balcony, Persons who were unable to obtain seats last season, can, by an early 
application, obtain the refusal of any that may become vacant. Names received at 
Mr. Austin’s offices, St. James's-hall ; Keita, Prowse, and Co., 48, Cheapside ; and 
by the Hon, Sec, W. GrarrF Nicuo.ts, Hon, Sec., 33, Argyle Street. 


ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing Beyepict’s Popular 
Variations on “‘ The Carnaval of Venice" at Tynemouth, Dec. 28th; South 
Shields, Dec. 29th; Jarrow, Dec. 30th; and Peckham, Feb. 6. 
London, 2, Crescent Place, Burton Crescent. 


ISS ROSE HERSEE will Sing “Tue Kyicut anp 
THE MAIDEN" (composed expressly for her by Mr. EmiLe Bercer), at Tyne- 
mouth, Dec. 28th ; South Shields, Dec. 29th ; and Jarrow, Dec. 30th. 
London, 2, Crescent Place, Burton Crescent. 


ISS ROSE HERSEE will SING, Dec. 28th, at Tyne- 

mouth; 29th, Shields ; 30th, Jarrow; Jan. 5th, Hackney; 7th, St. Martin’s- 

hall (Creation); 8th, Walworth (May Queen) ; 9th, Greenwich ; 15th, Reigate; 17th, 

Faversham ; 22nd, Halifax; Feb. 5th, Peckham ; April 3rd, Greenwich (May Queen); 

10th, Greenwich (Acis and Galatea). Letters respecting engagements to be sent to 
No. 2, Crescent Place, Burton Crescent, W.C. 


eens FONTANA (Baritone) will sing the part of 

Harapha in the Oratorio of * Samson,” at Leicester, Dec. 26th; Popular Con- 
certs, Tynemouth, Shields, and Jarrow, Dec. 28th, 29th, and 30th; Halifax, Jan. 
22nd; Greenwich, April 3rd (** Acis and Galatea”). Letters, respecting engagements 
for Oratorios, Concerts, &c., to be addressed to the care of Duxcan Davison and Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 


R. RENWICK will sing Wattacr’s last song, “The 


home of early love,” at Mr. M'Korke.'s Concert, Northampton, Dec 27th. 


ISS FANNY ARMYTAGE will sing at Swaffham, 

Jan. 2nd; Windsor, Jan. 8th; Stockwell, Jan. 16th, and at Huddersfield, Jan. 

24th. Letters, respecting Oratorios, Concerts, Private Soiiées, or Pupils, to be 
addressed to 15, Park Crescent, Stockwell, 8. 


RS. TENNANT begs to announce her return to town 

for the season. Terms, for Concerts, Oratorios, Soirées, &c., as well as for 

Instruction in Singing, may be obtained of Mrs. Tennant, 58, Maddox-street, New 
Bond-street, W, 
































MISS BERRY. 
ISS BERRY requests that all communications relative 


to lessons or engagements, either in town or in the provinces, be addressed to 
her, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison, 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


\ J ILLIE PAPE—Honored by the command of H.R.H. 


the Prince of Wales—will continue his TOUR through the Provinces.— 
Address—No, 9, Soho-square, W. 


N R. GEORGE PERREN will sing at Edinburgh, Dec. 
23rd; Leicester, 26th; Edinburgh, 27th; Tynemouth, 28th; South Shields, 
29th; Jarrow, 30th. 








Address, en route, to 8, Barrington Road, Brixton, 8. 





“* Just the sort of song for Christmas time, healthy and vigorous."—Jfusical World: 


“T WISH YOU A MERRY CHRISTMAS,” Song, com- 


pass Cto E. Written by E. N. Marks, composed by W. T. Betcuer, Bir- 
mingham. Post free 13 stamps. 


ERR LEHMEYER begs to announce to his friends 

and pupils that he is in London for the season. Al! applications for Piano 

essons or Concerts to be addressed to Herr Lemmeyer, No. 1, North Crescent, 
Bedford Square. 


ARBLINGS AT EVE. Song. Words by H. Farnie. 
Music by Banter Ricwarps. “Is quiteagem. We highly commend it.’ 

—Vide, Bath Chronicle, Dec, 21st. (Free by post for 19 stamps.) 
IANO DUETS.—POPULAR OVERTURES, newly 


arranged for two performers on one pianoforte. By Geo. F. West. Rossini's 
“ La Gazza Ladra,” 6s.; Weber's “ Der Freischutz,” 5s.; Auber’s “ Fra Diavolo,” 








6s ; Herold’s “ Zampa,” 4s.; and Auber’s “* Le Cheval de Bronze,” 6s. All at half- 
price; by post with two extra stamps. 
YHE COLDSTREAM GUARDS. Waltz. By Frep. 


Goprrey. Piano, solo and duet, each 4s. Each free for 26stamps. “ A char- 
acteristic waltz, by the eminent bandmuster of the Coldstream Guards."—Stamford 
Mercury. London: Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 





Sent post free for 15 Stamps. 


HARLES SWAIN’S NEW SONG, “LET’S WEL- 


COME FATHER CHRISTMAS.” Song and Chorus, Music by R. AnpRews. 
—Orders to R. Anprews, Oxford Street, Manchester. 


WILD HIS-STORY.—An Ituustratep Comic Cuant 
By Cuaries HA. 

“There is no sucha thing as Chants.—Edinburgh Review. “ Finest moral out.— 
Educational Monitor, ‘I take it."—Philosophical Mother, ‘1 chants it."—Popular 
Singer. “The illustrations are quite worthy of anybody."—/ine Arts Register, 
“ This song ought to immortalize its composer."—That's Hail, 

Hopwoop & Crew, 42, New Bond Street. 


GREAT HIT.—< Tue Lover anv Tue Birp.”—Ballad 
written by I. Oxexrorp; composed by GUGLIELMO. Sung by Madlle. 
LigBHart with unprecedented success, eucored twice every night. Will be reauyi na 
a few days. 








Doncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street. 





UGLIELMO’S “BRAVURA POLKA,” sung by 
Madlle, Lizgsxanr with immense success, will be ready in a few days, 
Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, 
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MADAME W. VINCENT WALLACE, 


Pianist to Her Grace the Dowager Duchess of Sutherland, 
Begs respectfully to announce to her Friends that she will Resume giving 


LESSONS ON THE PIANOFORTE, 
After the Christmas Holidays. 
Dee, 1st, 1865.—51, Ordnance Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


TO DRAMATIC TRANSLATORS. 
M® RICHARD ©. LEVEY (The Paganini Redivivus) 


begs respectfully to thank the various gentlemen who have written to him 





concerning the translation of his Drama, and hopes they will await any definite 
answer until after the Christmas holidays, during which time he has been recom- 
mended to take a week of absolute repose,—48, St. Martin's Lane, Trafalgar Square, 
London. 





MUSICAL VIGNETTE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


“THE SUN’S LAST RAY,’ 


JULES BRISSAC. 


* The following beautiful and highly suggestive lines from Byron head the first 
page of this aptly styled “Musical Vignette,” and would appear to have given 
rise to the elegant musical ideas which follow :— 

J “ When the last sunshine of expiring day 
In summer's twilight weeps itself away, 
Who hath not felt the softness of the hour 
Sink on the heart, as dew along the flower ?” 

“ The piece, an andante in F major, consists of a very sweet and expressive 
melody, laid in the tenor part of the instrament, the left hand crossing the right 
with a light accompaniment, which, after an easy, natural progression into the 
key of A minor, is repeated, this time an octave higher, with an accompaniment 
of semiquavers. The same melody then again appears in the lower register, and 
is now accompanied by delicate arpeggi in triplets; and the third verse, as it were, 
of the song is supplemented by an effective coda, which is in perfect keeping with 
the rest. Thus, simple as this little piece is in its construction, it is nevert eless 
extremely telling in its effect, and will, or we are much mistaken, prove quite a 
drawing-room success."—T7he Queen, Sept. 30th. 

Published by Hurcuines & Romer, 9, Conduit Street. 





Just Published. Price 3s. 
NEW BALLAD, 


“MARY OF THE ISLE,” 
By WILLIAM BROCK. 


London: Jerrerys, Soho Square. 





Published this day, 

NEW BARYTONE SONG, 
“THE LIGHTHOUSE.” 
The Words by Miss Emity Havme. 

The Music by 
JOSEPH F. DUGGAN. 

Price 3s. 

London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Published this day, handsomely illustrated, 
“WHAT SWEET BLOSSOMS SHALL WE GATHER.” 
The poetry by B. S. Monrcomery. 
The Music by 


E. L. HIME. 
Price 3s. ‘ 
London; Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW EDITION. 
THE MAJOR AND MINOR SCALES. 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 





AND 
Passages on the Various Modes of Touch, 
WITH 
Advice as to the Proper Mode of Practising; 
ALSO 
Short Preludes in the Form of Chords, Arpeggioed in each key 
So that a Pianist may play a Prelude before any piece of music of whatever 
character—(gay, lively, quick, or slow). 
CALCULATED FOR 


PUPILS OF ALL DEGREES OF ADVANCEMENT. 
BY 
W. H. HOLMES, 


Price 5s. 
London; Dungan Davison and Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

















ASHDOWN & PARRY'S 
Heto and Popular 


Dance Music 


QUADRILLES. 


THE HAPPY HOME C. H. R. Marriorr 

THE ORIENTAL . R. Marriorr 

THE BANTING R. Marriott 
R 





e 


C. 
: C. . 
THE CALEDONIAN C. H. R. Marriott 
THE IRISH : . C. H.R. Marriorr 
THE PUNCH AND JUDY H. OBERTS 
THE PUNCH AND JUDY 

LANCERS j 2 
THE SAMBO ‘ side 


WALTZES, 


THE “SING, BIRDIE, SING,” C. H. R. Marriorr 4 0 
On Ganz's popular Song. 

THE PUNCH AND JUDY C. H.R. Marriorr 4 0 

THE WOOD NYMPH . C. H.R. Marrrorr 4 0 

THE ALPINE ‘ J. PRIDHAM 40 


POLKAS 


H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
Ss. 
S. 


Rogers 
PRIDHAM 


oF PARES 
oo ooooclhOCc:y 


T 
T 
THE PUNCH AND JUDY C.H. R. Marriorr 
T 


THE “ORPHEUS ” C. H. R. Marriot 
On Orrenzacn’s popular “ Orphée aux Enfers.” 
THE BACCHUS . C. H.R. Marriorr 


THE TREBELLI . Henri Rovsier 
Polka Mazurka, 


GALOPS. 


THE JOLLY DOGS . ©. H.R. Marrtorr 3 
THE PUNCH AND JUDY C.H. R. Marriorr 3 
THE GUNPOWER PLOT Stepnen Jarvis . 3 





All the above are splendidly Illustrated in Gold and 
Colours, by the first Artists of the day. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18 HANOVER SQUARE, 
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 Dhout Wagner. 
To SuTHERLAND ‘Epwarps, Esq. 


Sim,—Among the telegrams with which Mr. Reuter supplied the 
news} not many days since, and which told of constitutional 
changes, diplomatic mediations, and other. important matters, there 
appeared one from Munich which must have wade a good many people 
« wonder how the devil it, got there.” Most persons have heard of 
Richard Wagner, the composer; and his novements are probably 
interesting to those who take an interest in music, but even the fanatici 

r la musica, who regard the pr usties of a new opera as a greater 
event than the establishment of a new kingdom, could have been con- 
tent to wait thirty-six hours to learn by the ordinary course of post that 
“the King has consented to the request of Herr Wagner to leave 
Bavaria for a few months,” although they will probably have conceived 
a warm gratitude to Mr, Reuter’s agent for his regard to their tastes, 
which that personage certainly does not deserve. Reuter’s agent at 
Munich was thinking of nothing less than of music at the time he for- 
warded this telegram. His head was full of politics, and he announced 
to Europe a piece of news which will not interest European politicians 
so much as European musicians, but which will have been received in 
Bavaria as extremely significant, and will excite as much discussion, as 
many hopes and fears amongst the people who do not care for music, if 
there are Bavarians of whom that may be said, as amongst those who 
are garry given to it, 

he young King of Bavaria possesses the tastes which his grandfather 
still lives to exercise, and with which his father was royally endowed. 
He is especially devoted to music and the drama; and Herr Richard 
Wagner, whose musical career, as most people know, has been a stormy 
one, who is looked upon by a select band of admirers as the greatest 
musical genius of this age, if not of all ages, and treated as little better 
than a humbug and made the target of all sorts of irreverent jokes by 
a much larger class of unbelievers, has succeeded in thoroughly ingra- 
tiating himself with the new Sovereign. The “ music of the future” 
had everything its own way at Munich. _The King has supplied the 
composer with the means of producing a new opera according to his own 
ideas, and has lavished upon him marks of esteem and goodwill. The 
composer had. not been long, however, at the Bavarian Court, before 
scandal, like that which will arise in small courts, arose; and contro- 
versy, like that which will break out between actors, musicians, e¢ id 
genus irritabile omne, broke out. Herr Wagner has a very high sense 
of the importance of that artist, and he is fond of doing things royally 
and magnificently. His detractors, and the partisans of different schools, 
the artists, whom he had dispossessed of Royal favour, complaining 
loudly of his extravagance, of the Sangrado style in which he bled ‘his 
Royal patron, and of the hauteur with which he treated him. The 
attacks, however, founded or unfounded, came to nothing. The com- 
poser continued to enjoy the Royal confidence, and was emboldened to 
propose some grand schemes, which have stirred up a regular hornets’ 
nest. He has induced the King to determine upon the erection of a 
new opera house upon a gigantic scale, to be set in a street of fitting 
grandeur and beauty, and to confide the work to an architect who is a 
stranger to Munich, but his particular friend, and, let us add in fairness, 
aman of approved ability. The plan is estimated to. require for its 
execution several millions of florins, and it did not meet with favour 
from several of the Ministers. 

But Herr Wagner is something more than a composer, he is a 
politician. He took an active part, we believe, in the Saxon insurrec- 
tion, and compromised with him in that movement was his friend the 
architect for whom he has gained the King’s favor, Bavarian politics 
are rather a tangled web for people who do not follow them with an 
interest which the position of Bavaria hardly invites from foreigners; 
and we do not pretend to offer an opinion as to the political part which 
the composer has played. This much is certain, that he has raised 
even more discord by his political attempts than his worst critics ever 
charged upon his music. The recognition of the kingdom of Italy is 
ascribed to his influence; he is further accused of having attempted to 
get rid of the King’s secretary, by stimulating public opinion against 

m, because the secretary exerted his influence to oppose the adoption 
of his costly schemes. Another of his offences is, that he has induced 
the King to appoint one of his old democratic friends to the editorship 
of the official Bavarian Gazette. As to the last offence we cannot 
understand its enormity ; the writers in most of the official newspapers 
of Germany are ex-Republicans, The Berlin press bureau is composed 
almost entirely of men who played a part in 1848 and 1849, and had to 
run for it, Every German journalist begins by extreme Radicalism. 
Years usually temper his democratic fervor, and at forty or thereabouts 
he becomes a moderate Constitutionalist, except he was exceptionally 
violent in his youth, when he flies to the other extreme and becomes 
an advocate of absolutism, ‘The Bavarian press enjoys a very great 
liberty, and does pot scruple to use it, and a very hot and personal fight 





has been raging during the last few weeks. The correspondents of 
other Gerran papers mingle in the fray, and one.of them has drawn a 
very dismal portrait of the state of affairs in Bavaria. The situation is 
likened to that of 1848. Wagner is described as playing precisely the 
same role as poor Lola Montez, and a terrible cataclysm is predicted by 
the writer, who, we ought to add, belongs to the school which holds 
“ the right divine of kings to govern wrong.” 

We do not profess to know whether Wagner has taken the part 
ascribed to him, or to understand the precise nature of the differences 
between him and his opponents which agitate the Bavarian public, but 
we are quite certain that 1865 is not 1848, and that young King Louis 
has nothing in the shape of a revolution to apprehend. There is a 
virulent battle between parties in Bavaria—between the Party of 
Progress, as it styles itself, which has had the upper hand of late years, 
and the Ultramontane party, now particularly incensed by the recogni- 
tion of Italy; but the two parties, the complete triumph of either of 
which would be an immense misfortune tor Bavaria—are pretty well 
balanced, and the King need have no difficulty in performing his part 
of a constitutional Sovereign. He will be relieved now from the 
degrading suspicion of obeying the influence of a favorite, Hert 
Wagner has, of course, asked permission to leave Bavaria for a few 
months because the country was getting too hot to hold him. He 
probably had the good sense to see that by remaining he not only 
endangered his own fortunes but injured his patron. Of his own 
motion, as he would hope, or in deference to a hint from above, he was 
asked leave to go abroad ; and abandoning the Bavarians to their own 
devices, and sticking to his last, he may conquer other worlds with the 
“ Tannhauser,” and console himself for the postponement of his great 
scheme for a perfect performance of his music by missionary labors 
among the great mass of heathen who are still ignorant or refuse to 
accept his revelation.— We are, Sir, yours, &c., Ercerera. 


To Dion Bovucicav.t, Esq. 

Srr,—Do you recollect the name and fame of Lola Montes? As a per- 
sonal favourite and political agitator in the palace of Munich she has just 
had a successor in Herr Wagner, the composer of the Jannhduser, and 
inventor of a new but more extravagant than euphonious sort of music. 
The experience both these celebrities have had of Bavarian Court lite ia 
singular in itself, and offers a curious parallel. Old Ludwig I. venerated 
the fiery danseuse to a degree which, for the first time in his life, made 
him publicly set aside the authority of the priests, and neglect their 
sensible advice to conform to the rules of decency. Young Ludwig IL, 
his grandson, now ruling the Bavarians, with the accumulated wisdom 
of his 20 years, if his artistic predilections are of a nobler description 
than those of his grandsire, will likewise indulge them with a muni- 
ficence which the country thought could not be tolerated for any length 
of time. Lola Montes got a palace, an estate, and a high-sounding 
nobility title from her doting admirer; Herr Wagner, whose music is 
perfection itself to the ears of his Noyal friend, had large sums yoo 
him for the composing divers operas, the establishment of singing 
academies, and, it is said, a variety of objects of partly artistic, partly 
political character. Against both favourites the Court, no less than the 
people, eventually rebelled. The Court, because it has been tradition- 
ally accustomed to suffer no one but a nobleman, or a tried Bureaucrat, 
to come in close and familiar contact with the Sovereign; the people, 
because the inhabitants of south-eastern Bavaria—the Bavarians proper 
—have been always distinguished by a strong provincial feeling, and 
are extremely jealous of foreigners, be they*Prussians or Spaniards, par- 
taking of the good things of their country. Herr Wagner is from 
Dresden, and accordingly regarded as much an intruder as ever was 
Lola Montes herself. ‘‘he animosity of the Court, supported as it was 
principally by the Conservative section of the people, naturally tended 
to pitch him as well as his fair predecessor against the reactionary party, 
which now, as 18 years ago, reigns supreme in the Palace and Cabinet 
of the kingdom. ‘Thus what was originally a mere personal attachment 
of the King speedily became a political connexion in either case, and 
Ludwig II., being so very young, allowed himself as easily to be carried 
away by his feelings and idiosyncracies as Ludwig I., who was too old 
and too infatuated to preserve the necessary self-command. Encouraged 
by indulgence, Lola Montes at length presumed to attempt the ex- 

ulsion of the Jesuits, while Herr Wagner, it appears, declaring against 

err von Pfistermeister, the omnipotent secretary of the King, only 
dissuaded his Royal patron from the appointment of some reactionary 
officials, But the Court proved too much for both of them. The 
priests denounced the one no Jess than the other. The clerical papers 
hinted at the Church being possibly endangered by their presence in 
the capital. The people began to murmur, the Ministers to look grave. 
At last the old King was coerced by open violence in the spring of 
1848, and the young King obliged to yield to serious rewnstrance a 
day or two ago. Lola Montes was chased away by an infur-ated mob, 
and had to fly for her life; Herr Wagner, as the Bavarian c 
Gazette just announces in solemn terms, has been requested hy the King 
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to start on a journey and absent himself for a few months. So Bavaria 
is quiet again, and peace has returned to her homes and her firesides. 
It is singular but highly characteristic of the state of the country that 
on the mere ground of their receiving the King’s patronage there should 
be such striking similarity between the fate of a ballet-girl and a gentle- 
man who, whatever may be said against his music, is a respectable man 
and a man of ability. —I am, Sir, yours, &., Epax Rervm. 


To Suirtey Brooks, Esq. 


Sn,—The vitality of some absurd stories iswonderful. The newspapers 
inform the world that Herr Wagner, the apostle of the “ Music of the 
Future,” has been made such a favourite by the King of Bavaria that 
the anti-Saxon prejudices of certain officials have been seriously aroused, 
and the music-loving Sovereign has been forced to send away the com- 
poser with some sort of sham excuse that deceives nobody. This may or 
may not be true; but the story is accompanied by a revival of the old 
Lola Montes scandal, drawing a parallel between the ballet girl and the 
maestro, and attributing the dancer's expulsion from Munich to the 
Jesuits, who, in return for her efforts to induce the amorous old King to 
suppress them, are said to have excited the mob of Munich to suppress 
her. This was the account of the business given at the time by some 
newspaper writers, and it was of course devoutly believed by the British 

ublic. The facts of the case, except so far as that Lola Montes was ban- 
ished from Bavaria, were in every respect different. Asrelated by one of 
the most eminent of the professors of the Munich University, who were 
the objectsof Lola’s detestation,the circumstances were these:—T he auda- 
cious ex-ballet girl, said to be of Irish parentage, was not only the chére 
amie of the King, but was on such terms with some of the students of the 
university that not only the university authorities, but scandalised 
public opinion also, called for her instant banishment, In her wrath 
she instigated the King to an exercise of royal power which, whether 
strictly legal or not, was practically outrageous. By a decree, he 
suddenly shut up the university and suspended its professors, Like 
the act of Louis Philippe by which he forbade the famous cinner and 
lost his throne, the decree of the love-sick Bavarian autocrat set all 

Munich in such a commotion that nothing but his immediate abdica- 
tion could save the monarchy. Happily for Bavaria, he had the sense 
to yield at once. The next heir to the throne quietly took his place, 
the university professors resumed their functions, and the dancing-girl 
disappeared, shortly afterwards to marry a certain Captain James,* an 
Englishman. As for the Jesuits, they had nothing whatever to do 
with the matter, for the very obvious reason that there are no Jesuits 
at all in Bavaria, and never have been since their society was put an 
end to by Pope Ganganelli,—We are, Sir, yours, &c., 

Patt Maun Gazerre. 


TO FLANEUR BUCKINGHAM YATES, ESQ. 


My Dear Fanevr,—Sim,—There is an article in the Spiritual Magazine 
in which I am referred to, I should not dream of noticing any article 
in any such publication had I not found respectable and rational journals 
such as yours reproducing statements affecting my credit and candour. 
I consider it due to the conductors of the press of these countries, as 
well as to myself, to notice remarks on me and my conduct when I find 
them transferred to their columns. Had they not been excavated from 
the gloomy obscurity of their original source they might never have 
attracted my observation, and certainly would never have obtained my 
notice. Possibly it may be thought that I am doing this spiritual 

ublication a service by bringing it into notice. I do not think so. 
hen you prosecute a pickpocket you go before the bench as a matter 
of public duty ; the pickpocket is certainly brought into public promi- 
nence for the time, but it is only that he may be the more effectually 
recognised, punished and exposed. Nobody, I suspect, will be perverted 
to a belief in spiritualism by reading an exposition of the mis-state- 
ments of spiritual writers. 

Now for the article. The main count in the indictment against me 
is thus stated :— 

“(A few years ago a party of spiritualists in New York, composed chiefly of 
actors and actresses, held regular sittings for the production of spiritual pheno- 
mena. One of the members of this circle was an actor named Stuart, who 
was recognised by all as a most powerful medium. The manifestations 
witnessed at these séances were so wonderful as to give to the meetings the 
distinguishing title of ‘The Miracle Circle.’ They created so much interest 
that it was considered a special privilege to be admitted to this magic chamber. 
Mr. Stuart at that period was better known as Stuart the magnetiser, or 
magic-worker, than Stuart the actor. 

The “ actor named Stuart ” is now better known as “ the actor named 
Sothern.” Following sufficiently illustrious precedents, I used an 
assumed name when I entered on my profession, and 1 only resumed 
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my own by the advice of my friend Mr. James Wallack. The ‘ party 
of spiritualists’ was not composed chiefly of ‘ actors and actresses.’ It 
would have been none the worse if it had been; but in reality it was 
composed of twelve gentlemen of high position in their respective 
rofessions, who, actuated by a common curiosity and interest, joined 
in a thorough, practical, and exhaustive investigation of the phenomena 
of ‘spiritualism,’ We were quite ready for either result; to believe it 
if it were true; to reject it if found false; and in the latter case I at 
least resolved in due time to expose it, For more than two years we 
had weekly meetings, At these, by ice, we had succeeded in 
producing not only all the wonderful ‘ manifestations’ of the profes. 
sional ‘ media,’ but other effects still more startling. We simply tried 
to reproduce the appearances and the results which we had heard of, and 
read and seen—and we succeeded. Pushing our practice and experiments 
further, we attained the capacity to execute feats much more remark- 
able than those presented at any of the ‘spiritual séances.’ An American 
gentleman and myself took the part of the media;’ the rest of the 
company assisted; and I do not hesitate to say that we outdid every- 
thing ever attempted or accomplished by Home, or the Davenports, or 
any of the other more notorious spiritual exhibitors, Not the least of 
our discoveries was that the whole thing was a myth. We did all 
that the spiritualists did, and more ; but we were our own (‘agents,’) 
and had no need of recourse to supernatural influences, had we had the 
wer to command them. We c d our sé in a spirit of 
egitimate investigation ; we continued them for the sake of the amuse- 
ment they gave ourselves and our friends. We became famous in a 
small way. We had to start an engagement book, and to make 
appointments. People came from all parts of America, and waited for 
their turn, We got into a larger line of business than any of the 
professional exhibitors, and we were extensively patronised. The only 
difference was, we didn’t charge anything. We took no money directly 
or indirectly. Our entertainment, being free, was liberally supported ; 
and when I add that the evenings invariably wound up with a jolly 
little supper, given solely at our own expense, it may be understood 
that ‘ The Miracle Circle ” was much favored and warmly encouraged, 
The indulgence of our love of fun cost us some money, but yielded us 
an immensity of pleasure. To speak colloquially, it was an expensive 
but extensive “sell.” We did put pens under the table, and get 
signatures of Shakespere and Garrick, and other valuable autographs ; 
we did produce spirit-hands and spirit-forms ; people did float in the 
air—at least we made our audience really believe they did, which was 
quite sufficient for our purpose and theirs. We exhibited phenomena 
which were startling enough in all conscience, and we mnade our visitors 
believe in their reality. How we succeeded in doing this—how we 
made some of the most intelligent men in America believe that they 
really saw and felt what they only fancied they saw and felt—how we 
produced results the causes of which were not apparent to the physical 
senses of the spectators—how, in fine, we did things which must have 
seemed to be, and what many of our visitors believed to be, supernatural 
and miraculous—I do not intend to explain. We did them: how we 
did them I do not feel any motive to declare; but I have not the 
slightest hesitation in saying that we did not do them by spiritual 
agencies. Yet professional and paid “media” came and saw, and 
themselves avowed our superior power over ‘‘ the spirits !” 
I have been told by many scientific persons—even in this city where 
I am now residing—that I am a “ wonderful psychologist.” It is 
extremely pleasant and very flattering to be told that. Perhaps I am 
a “wonderful psychologist "—I hope I am, but I doubt it. At all 
events—whatever psychologist or quasi-spiritual powers I may possess 
—I have néver exhibited them in public; I have never made money 
by displaying them ; I have recognised the difference between perform- 
ing an interesting and amusing delusion to entertain myself and a 
private company, and swindling the public by taking guineas from 
people for showing them, as ‘spiritual manifestations,” feats which I 
could perform by physical and mechanical forces of my own. 1 do not 
know the Messrs. Davenport ; I never saw them but once, when I paid 
some 15s., I believe, and came away powerfully impressed with the 
conviction that either their supporters and believers were mad or that 
I was, and yet with a comfortable belief in my own sanity. I had 
nothing to do with their memorable exposures in England and France. 
The object of this writer in the Spiritual Magazine has been to repre- 
sent me as having exhibited “spiritual manifestations ” in Americ 
and having exposed them here. I have stated, I hope clearly, that 
did produce all the ‘‘ manifestations” and did exhibit them, but they 
were not “spiritua),” and I did not exhibit them in public nor for 
money. I therefore consider myself free from the imputations of 
having obtained money under false pretences, poppe oe idle supersti- 
tions, or perpetrated blasphemous burlesques of sacred things. 1 look 
upon every spiritualist as either an impostor or an idiot. 1 regard every 
spiritual exhibitor who makes money by his exhibitions as a swindler. 
The things that these people do are not done by spiritual or supernatu- 
ral means, I knew that, I have proved it, I lave done all that they 
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can do, and more. The history of “ spiritualism” in this country and 
in America is, on the one hand, a chronicle of imbecility, cowardly 
terror of the supernatural, wilful self-delusion, and irreligion: and the 
other, of fraud, and impudent chicanery, and blasphemous indecency. 
I do not say that there are not ‘‘ more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamt of in our philosophy ;” but I do say that, as the result of 
such a practical investigation of ‘‘ spiritualism ” as I believe few other 
men have made, I must honestly and fearlessly denounce it as a 
mockery, a delusion, a snare, and a swindle,—Yours, my dear Flaneur, 
Theatre-royal, Glasgow, 1865. Dounpreary. 


—o——+ 
SIGNOR ARDITI’S CONCERTS. 


The last of these entertainments was given on Monday night toa 
densely crowded house. The programme was “ miscellaneous.” The 
singers were Mdlles, Emilie and Constance Georgi, and Signor 
Ferranti, to whom a variety of pieces were allotted; Mr. C. Hallé 
played the Concert-Stiick (Weber) and Mendelssohn’s Andante and 
Rondo ee) Malle. Arditi a solo on the violin. The march from 
Le Prophete, the Scherzo from A Midsummer Night's Dream, the Tann- 
hauser selection, the great overture to Leonora, and some dance music 
was played by the orchestra. 

Signor Arditi has spared no pains to render his entertainments 
worthy of public support. During the past week there was scarcely a 
programme but included some piece or pieces of the highest attraction. 
At one concert, for instance, Spohr’s picturesque Symphony in F, No. 
4 (Die Weihe der Toéne—which concert-givers persist in calling the 
« Power” instead of the “ Consecration” of Sound), Weber’s overture, 
The Ruler of the eve, and his brilliant Concertstiick, for pianoforte and 
orchestra, with Mr. Charles Hallé at the piano; at a second, the 
overture to Ruy Bilas, the pianoforte concerto in G minor, No 1, 
(Mr. Charles Hallé), and the great Symphony in A minor (the 
“ Scotch”)—*a Mendelssohn night,” and of the best; at a third, 
among other good things, a welcome revival, in the spirited and 
brilliantly scored overture to Signor Schira’s opera, Niccolo de’ Lapi, 
a work in which many pieces besides the overture deserve to be 
remembered: at a fourth, M. Félicien David’s once widely celebrated 
Eastern cantata or ‘Ode Symphony,” entitled Le Désert, for vocal 
solos, chorus and orchestra, with Mr. Benedict's poetical and masterly 
overture to The Tempest; at a fifth, the overture to Fidelio, the 
pianoforte concerto, in G major, No. 4 (pianist, Herr Ernst Pauer), 
and the me ag to symphony in C minor—a “ Beethoven night.” 
Finely as M. David’s “ Ode-Symphony ” was executed, it scarcely 
produced the same effect as of old. Le Désert had never any just 
pretensions to be called a great work; but, when first given to the 
world, there was a certain marked individuality of character about it 
which exercised an especial charm. This somehow app-ars in a great 
measure to have faded, and the trivial structure of the composition can 
more easily be detected than before. Since the 27th of March, 1845, 
when it was first plaved in England at Her Majesty’s Theatre, Mr. 
Lumley being manager, and Mr. Costa (who seceded from his post in 
1846) conductor—music has made vast strides among us, and what 20 
years ago would have been readily accepted as unadulterated gold is 
by no means sure of even a moderately favourable appreciation now. 
Nevertheless, the performance of Le Désert was interesting, if only as 
affording an opportunity of comparing the past with the present. 

The “Selection” from Herr Wagner’s Tannhduser has been repeated 
night after night; the same singers already mentioned more than 
once have contributed their aid in most of the same pieces ; and 
Madlle. Emilia Arditi’s violin solos have continued from time to time 
to vary and enliven the programmes. The concert on Saturday was 
purely “ miscellaneous.” It offered one feature, however, of more than 
ordinary interest, in the shape of another fine overture by Mr. Benedict 
—that to the Minniesinger, like The Tempest, expressly composed for 
and first heard at the Norwich Festival, of which, as every one is 
aware, its accomplished composer has long been musical director. The 
other overtures were Weber’s Oberon and La Chasse du Jéune Henri of 
Méhul, which, thanks to Signor Arditi, has once again become 
familiar. All three overtures were given with extraordinary spirit, 
and unanimously applauded. Madlle. Arditi, in lieu of her customary 
solo, played a very effective duo concertante for violin and piano, on 
airs from Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, the joint production of Mr. Benedict 
and Signor Arditi. The vocal music was much as usual; but—in 
addition to Madlle. Sinico, Signori Stagno, Ferranti, and Foli, who 
have appeared (with Miss Laura Harris, absent on this occasion) every 
night—Madlle. Emilie Georgie sang for the first time, and delivered 
the famous brindisi, “Il segreto per esser felice”’ (Lucrezia Borgia) 
with so much vigour and good will that she was called upon to repeat 
it, The dance music, as here interpolated, makes a very agreeable 
contrast to the rest of the performance. On Saturday—besides a 
characteristic quadrille, called “ Sicily,” and a spirited gallop, entitled 





“Express,” from the popular and still lively pen of Mr. D’Albert, who 
has recently at these entertainments divided the honours with Mr. D. 
Godfrey—a_ new “ valse” by Signor Arditi, exulting in the name of 
“ Limited Liability,” was included. This composition, which has 
been played every night since it was first introduced, may be said to 
please in spite of its strange nomenculature. The principal melody 
(the first) is as tuneful and catching as the well-known ‘I! Bacio” of 
the same composer; the other themes are all more or less striking ; 
and the whole is laid out, fantasia fashion, in a clever and musicianlike 
manner. A sufficiently amusing and original “ argument,” explana- 
tory of what the “Limited Liability” fantasia aimed at describing, 
was published on the first night of performance; but this has since 
been omitted from the bills—probably as too elaborate for the im- 
mediate apprehension of “ promenaders.” 

The long-promi: ed “ Bal d’Opera” took place on Tuesday. It was 
a complete success, and, moreover, was admirably conducted. The 
orchestra was directed by Mr. D. Godfrey. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 


The pre-Christmas “operatic” season came to an end on Saturday 
night in order to leave the stage free for rehearsals of the forthcomin 
pantomime. The opera was Meyerbeer’s Africaine. During the week 
there have been four performances of Meyerbeer’s great work, and two 
of Auber'’s Domino Noir, of which we so recently spoke. On what are 
termed the “ off nights,” Auber’s charming lyric drama was 
by the operetta in one act, entitled Christmas Eve, the libretto by Mr. 
Marmaduke E. Browne, the music by Mr. Charles Deffel. Of this 
mere bagatelle—whieh about a year since was produced at the Crystal 
Palace—we need say no more than that it is evidently intended as a 
“lever de rideau” for the pantomime, and, like a well-imagined over- 
ture to an opera, will doubtless put the audience in the proper train of 
mind for what is to follow. At the same time, it may afford Mr. 
Deffel, the composer avery young hand, if we are not mistaken—a 
fair opportunity of profiting by experience. 

The name ot the new pantomime is Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp 
or, Harlequin and the Flying Palace. ; 


CARLOTTA PATTI AND ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


If, as certain journals affirm, the causeries of Alexandre Dumas create 
but moderate enthusiasm in Austria, it is not the same with the con- 
certs of Mdlle. Carlotta Patti. Warmly received at Vienna, she was 
desirous at Pesth of adding a new one to the long list of her triumphs. 
More than three thousand persons found themselves drawn together in 
the Pesth theatre on the evening of the 4th instant, The orchestra 
and the stage were invaded by the audience, and Alexandre Dumas 
might have been seen in the first rank presiding at this musical 
festival. 

La Carlotta, as was acknowledged by all the press, surpassed herself 
at this concert. The air from the Pardon de Ploermel, above all, was 
sung to perfection. At the end of the morceau the excellent Dumas, 
who was unable to put the mute upon his enthusiasm, rose from his 
sofa to go and shake Carlotta by the hand, The effect produced by 
this demonstration it is easy to comprehend. ‘The three thousand 
spectators rose as one man and began clapping and roaring with such 
force as to threaten to shake the building about their ears. As for Car- 
lotta, she was called twenty times before the curtain to receive the 
applauses of an idolatrous and, in some respects, a fanatic public. 

After the concert A. Dumas requested to bé ‘presented to the canta- 
trice, and addressed to her one of those compliments which he alone 
knows how to use. “ You have had,” he cried, terminating his speech, 
“the greatest success which can satisfy the ambition of an artist.”— 
“ But greater success than all,” replied Carlotta, “ to have made your 
acquaintance, dear master.”—“ Oh !” exclaimed Dumas in an ecstacy of 
feeling, “ such talent, beauty, esprit in a single person is too much!” . . 
And, opening his arms to the charming artist, he embraced her many 
times in presence of some fifty people who surrounded them. The 
next day he called upon her, and wrote in her album these two verses, 
more remarkable for intention than for correctness of the rhyme:— 

A CARLOTTA PATTI. 
“ Je me plais & t’entendre, étant homme et chretien ; 
Mais si j etais oiseau, j’én mourrais de chagrin.”"*—A, Dumas. 

In fine, the concert at Pesth was not less glorious for Carlotta than were 
the first five concerts at Vienna, which p.oduced nearly 21,000 florins. 
A second series of three concerts has been announced since, and in 
less than twelve hours every place has been taken. Most assuredly 
Ullmann is an impresario hors ligne ! (French Journal.) 





* As Christian man to hear thee blest am I, 
But if I were a bird with grief I'd die. 
S. T. Tapes 
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ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. Director—Mr. 
I 8. Anruur Cuappett.—The director begs to announce that the EIGHTH 
SEASON of the MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS will commence on Monday 
evening, January 15th, 1866, and that the performances of the series will take place as 
follows, viz :— 
Monday, January 15th. 
Monday, January 22nd. 
Monday, January 29th. 
Monday, February 5th. 
Monday, February 12th. 
Monday, February 19th. 
Monday, February 26th. 
Monday, March 5th. Monday, July 2nd (extra concert 
Monday, March 12th. for the benefit of the Director), 

Seven Morning Performances will be given on Saturdays :—February 10th, 17th, 
24th; March 3rd, 10th, 17th and 24th. 

For the accommodation of those wh may desire to occupy the same seats at every 
pe: formance, the Director proposes to issue subscription tickets at £5 (transferable ), 
entitling holders to a special Sofa Stall, selected by th ives, for the whole series 
of 23 concerts, viz.. 16 Monday Evenings, and 7 Satarday Mornings. 

Subscription to the Seven Morning Concerts, £1 10s, 

Herr Straus is engaged as principal violin for the first five concerts. 

Herr Jvachim will appear on February 12th, and at every succeeding concert up to 

ter. 

Signor Piatti will make his first appearance on Monday, February 19th, and con- 
tinue to hold the post of principal violoncello till the end of the season. 

Mr, Charles Hallé will appear at the second and third (January 22nd and 29th), 
and Madame Arabella Goddard at the fourth and fifth concerts (Feb. 5th and 12th). 

Subscribers names received by CuaPpreLt & Co., 60, New Bond Street. 


TO MUSICAL LECTURERS AND PROFESSORS. 
R. JOSEPH GODDARD has the copyright of a few 


original MusicaL Lectorss to dispose ot.—136, St. Paul’s Road, Camden- 
quare, N.W. 


“MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT,” 


A NEW WORK 


By JOSEPH GODDARD. 


In this work, from the analysis of the moral source and intention of music, certain 
principles are discovered which not only aid the due appreciation of actual musical 
works, but are suggestive with reference to the future growth and purificatiou of 
music, both in form and spirit. Among Subscribers are E. F. Rimbault, LL.D. ; 
J. W. Davison, Esq.; C. Steggall, Mus. Doc.; W. Chappell, F.S.A. ; Miss Sabilla 
Novello; &c. 


Monday, March 19th. 
Monday, March 26th. 
Monday, April 16th. 
Monday, April 30th. 
Monday, May 14th. 
Monday, May 28th. 
Monday, June 11th. 











Price to Subscribers, 5s. 


Names to be sent to JOSEPH GODDARD, 136, St. Paul's Road, 
Camden Square, London, N.W. 
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NOTICES. 
To Apvertisers.—The Office of Tue Mustcat WortD is at 





Messrs, Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner” 


of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o'Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To PUBLISHERS AND ComPosERS—Music for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street: i 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in 'lHE MusicaL WorLD. 





MARRIED. 


On Tuesday, the 19th instant, at St. George's, Bloomsbury, Henry 
Ep»onp, second son of Cuartes A. Harper, Esq., of Mornington Cres- 
cent, to Lucy, eldest daughter of the late Apam Lerrien, Esq. 
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‘“‘ TJ EETHOVEN,”* says Schindler—as we are reminded 
by the Berlin Echo—(lami de Beethoven, as he was 
fond of describing himself on his cards, after the composer's 





* Briefe Beethoven's. Herausgegeben vou Dr. Ludwig Nohl. Mit ei 
— Stuttgart. J. G. Comme. wane otis 
retundachizig new aufyefundene Originalbriefe Ludwig van Beethoven's 
anden Erzherzog Rugolph. Herausgegeben von Dr. Ludwig Ritter von 
Kochel, Wumyn Beck, 


death), ‘‘ was, in his political opinions, a republican, being 
more especially induced to be one by his genuinely artistic 
nature. Plato’s Republic had become part and parcel of his 
very flesh and blood, and it was by such principles that he 
judged all the constitutions in the world. Thus he wanted 
everything to be arranged as Plato had prescribed. He lived in the 
firm belief that Napoleon intended nothing less than to republican - 
ise France on such principles, and this—in his opinion—was the 
commencement of a state of universal happiness. Hence his enthu- 
siastic veneration of Napoleon.” Subjoined to the above is the 
well-known story of the paroxysm of indignation into which Beet- 
hoven was thrown on receiving the intelligence of Napoleon's coro- 
nation as Emperor, at the very moment Beethoven was about to 
dedicate the Sinfonia Eroica to him. In this relation of Schindler's 
the most interesting part probably is his statement that: Beethoven 
wanted to see everything arranged on the model of Plato’s Republic, 
and regarded Napoleon as such a follower of Plato. Considering 
the lively interest which Beethoven took in general political events 
—his best years, too, agreed with the period of the French Re- 
public—we should be compelled without more ado to doubt his 
sanity and at once to declare him cracked, if Plato's Republic with 
all its palpable adsurdities had really and truly become “ part and 
parcel of his very flesh and blood.” In this sense we feel inclined 
to look upon Schindler's views as erroneous, an evil, by the way, 
with which we commonly meet when people of subordinate capacity 
publish their pictures of eminent men, and of men who even stand 
absolutely alone, as'truthful ones. The matter, however, assumes 
a different aspect when Herr von Kichel seeks to cast doubt upon 
the gist of Schindler's story generally. A reason for this he finds 
in a letter of Beethoven's to the Arch-Duke Rudolph. He says, 
page 12: 

“He” (Beethoven) “ expressed enthusiastic delight when the Arch- 
Duke dedicated to him, as his, master, his ‘ Pianoforte Variations ’ on a 
theme given him, by Beethoven, and acknowledged himself on the title 
page ‘his pupil.’ Beethoven's Letters No. 37,.38, 39, 43, 45, overflow 
with allusions to the fact. In these letters Beethoven calls ‘ the Varia- 
tions a masterpiece,’ and the Arch-Duke ‘a competitor for the laurels 
of fame,’ ‘ his most gracious pupil, a favorite of the Muses,’ continuing 
(Letter 38) thus: ‘ My thanks for the surprise and gracious favour (the 
Dedication), with which I have been honoured, I scarcely dare express 
either by word of mouth or in writing, fur 1 stand too low, even if I 
wished, or most earnestly desired, it, to return like with like.’” 

Hereupon, Herr von Kéchel remarks : 

“How can we make this phrase agree with Beethoven's republican 

principles as trumpeted forth by Schindler?” Well, if the question is 
one of explanatory art of this description, there are more ‘ Phrases’ at 
our service. For instance, in the 60th Letter to the Arch-Duke, we 
find: ‘If your Royal Highness would render me happy by a letter, I 
most humbly beg, etc.’”— 
and immediately afterwards : 
“if your Royal Highness would have the goodness, and if it is in 
according with your position, to recommend the Muss to Prince Anton 
in Dresden, so that his Majesty the King of Saxony might subscribe to 
it, ete.” 

(The work to which allusion is here made is the so-called Grand 
Mass, which. Beethoven, on the advice of several persons, had 
offered to the Kings of France, Prussia, etc.) Referring to this 
same Mass, Beethoven speaks (Letter 61) of his “ trifling talent.” 
Still more striking is his dedication of the Ninth Symphony to the 
King of Prussia. ‘The dedication commences with the words : 

“ Your Majesty! It isa great and happy event in my life that your 
Majesty should have been most graciously pleased to allow me most 
humbly to dedicate the present work to your gravious self.” 

Nay, in one of the letters collected by Herr von Nohl mention 
is made in no very obscure terms of an Order. All this, however, 
and everything similar which might with some trouble be collected, 





is placed in its proper light by a letter of Beethoven's to Pilat, 
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the Editor of the Cstreichischer Beobachter. 
to the following effect :— 


**T should account it an honour if you would have the kindness to 
mention. in your so universally esteemed paper, the fact of my having 
been created a foreign member of the Royal Swedish Academy of 
Music. However little vanity and ambition 1 may possess, it may, per- 
haps, be advisable not to pass over in complete silence things of this 
kind, since in practical life we have to live and work for others to 
whom they may frequently prove advantageous,” 


It is, in substance, 


It was considerations for definite practical circumstances which 
induced Beethoven to enter, with more or less tact and prudence, 
upon connections which appear to clash with his ‘ republican ” 
sentiments. But Beethoven was no republican in the sense that a 
practical politician, like Mazzini, for instance, is. His political 
opinions sprang, on the one hand, from the instinctive self-esteem 
of genius, which acknowledges only the minds “by the grace of 
God,” and, on the other, from idealising notions of the world 
generally, notions founded upon antique models, and his own 
peculiar conception of man’s dignity. It was this mode of looking 
at things which caused him, ill, deaf, and worried by family 
troubles, to write the concluding movement—when taken objec- 
tively, a great mistake, but, subjectively, highly to be valued—of 
the Ninth Symphony, and we find an undoubted key to it in what 

_ he says to the Arch-Duke Rudolph (Letter 66 in Kichel) :— 

“May Heaven bless me through your Royal Highness, and may the 
Lord himself be ever over and with your Royal Highness. There is 
nothing higher than to approach the Godhead more nearly than other 
ber and to spread the rays of the Godhead among mankind here 

If, in opposition to such views from out the writer's very soul, we 
preferred forming our opinion from separate detatched expressions 
of feeling—constructing the entire man out of accidental symptoms 
of weakness and wrongheadedness—here, as elsewhere, it would be 
easy to produce a repulsive and distorted caricature even of a most 
noble nature. Thus, in November, 1824, Beethoven writes as 
follows to Schott in Mayence about the Arch-Duke :— 

“Tam sorry to inform you that it will still be a little longer before 
I send off the works, There was not so very much still to look over in 
the copies, but, not having passed the summer here, | am obliged to 
give two lessons a day at his Imperial Highness’s, the Arch-Duke 
Rudolph. This bewilders me so that I am almost incapable of any- 
thing else. And yet I cannot live on what I have to receive ; my pen 
alone can assist me to do so. Notwithstanding this, no consideration 
is shown either for my health or my valuable time.” 

It was, also, to Schott that Beethoven wrote shortly afterwards 
(17th December, 1824) :— 

“The Arch-Duke did not leave here till yesterday, and I was 
obliged to spend much of my time with him. lam beloved and emi- 
nently esteemed by him; but—a man cannot live on this, and the ery 
re-echoed from various quarters: ‘ He who has a lamp, pours oil in it,’ 
has no effect here.” 

Now it is pretty generally known that the Arch-Duke caused 
the annuity settled upon Beethoven to be regularly paid, besides 
affording him material assistance on the dedication of different 
works and other occasions, while Beethoven—as is proved by his 
numerous letters of excuse—did not display in the matter of the 
lessons all the conscientiousness of a schoolmaster. But would 
anyene be, on this account, justified in accusing Beethoven of 
ingratitude and calumny! ‘The momentary ill-humour of genius 
is expressed very naively. Moreover, we must take into account 
Beethoven's deafness and other ailments, the oppression exerted by 
which increased a melancholy frame of mind, and, moreover, the 
especial care Beethoven exhibited for his giddy nephew. Isolated, 
and having no family of his own, Beethoven had bestowed all his 
persona! kindness on Carl’s father, and on Carl himself. For the 
first, according to repeated statements of his own, he had in a few 
years expended 10,000 florins ; for the sake of the latter, he pre- 





ferred contracting debts to changing one of the bank-notes lying 
in his desk. Numerous letters, with which the public have long 
been acquainted, afford, moreover, the most eloquent testimony of 
the great love with which he sought to conduct his nephew's edu- 
cation. It is true that, even in this, he committed mistakes. At 
any rate, it could not contribute towards the proper education of 
the frivolous youth that, side by side with the most admirable 
advice, and most touching outbursts of feeling, such passages as 
the following should occur in the letters addressed to him :— 
“‘ Write at once to say whether you have received this letter. I 
will send you a few lines for that Schindler, the contemptible 
object, as I do not want to have anything to do directly with the 
wretch,” (Nohl, page 250)—or (ibid, page 291): “My dear 
Son,—So we have to-day the joiner with the old—witch—at 
Asinanio’s house, not to forget the pictures,” &c. 

By ‘‘ Asinanio "—or, probably, more correctly ‘ Asinaccio”"— 
was meant, however, Beethoven's brother, and Carl's uncle, 
Johann. Lastly, what might not be said of Beethoven’s endless 
complaints of want of money, of his letters to music-publishers on 
the same subject, as well as of the course he took with the London 
Philharmonic Society ? Any observations would be all the more 
justifiable, because it is now authentically proved that, not only 
from the Arch-Duke, but, after various intermediate circumstances, 
even after the death of Prince Kinsky, and of Prince Lobkowitz, 
Beethoven received, up to the day of his death, a yearly sum 
which would alone have sufficed for him to live comfortably and 
respectably ! (See Kichel, page 87). Nor have there been wanting 
persons to take advantage of these circumstances and charge Beet- 
hoven with being swayed by an unusual love of money. Apart 
from the separate facts and relations which would sufficiently 
explain this “ Interest,” without our being able to discover the 
fundamental feeling of egotism which characterises an “‘ interested ” 
sentiment—apart from this, the peculiar nature of a creative 
genius like Beethoven has been totally overlooked. Busied only 
with his own thoughts, which sprang up involuntarily in his 
brain, sustained by the consciousness of realising himself truly in 
his compositions alone, the mere idea of dependence upon others 
for support must have been fearful for his organisation, which con- 
sumed his strength—this very contradiction, which he plainly 
perceived, between the natural conditions of his life and the prac- 
tical requirements of a position to be obtained or duties to be 
fulfilled for the sake of supporting existence must have rendered 
him doubly anxious and doubly inclined to take a sombre view of 
things. This is a trait he shares with Schopenhauer, but with this 
difference, that the latter, who originally possessed property which 
made him independent, did not display any special anxiety about 
his pecuniary circumstances till after he had suffered a very heavy 
loss and age was creeping upon him. ‘I should inevitably 
starve,” he said to me once in 1852, ‘‘ were I to lose my pro- 
perty,” and then proceeded to descant upon the abnormal position 
of those who labored for mankind. Indeed, the similarity between 
Beethoven and Schopenhauer, as far as regards their dispositions 
and characters, is rather striking. The fundamental trait of 
melancholy, for instance, is clearly perceptible in Beethoven as 
long ago as 1787, that is to say, even in his youth. For instance, 
he writes in the above year from Bonn to Dr. Schade at Augsburg : 

“I met my mother, but in the most pitialle state of health; she 
was suffering from consumption, and, at last, about seven weeks since, 
died after having gone through a great deal of suffering and pain. 
She was such a good and affectionate mother to me, my best friend ! 
Oh! who was happier than I was, while 1 could yet pronounce the 
sweet name of mother, and it could be heard, and to whom can | utter 
it at present? ‘l'o the dumb pictures of her, which my power of 


imagination creates? As yet, | have enjoyed but few pleasant hours 
since 1 have been here; during the whole period, I have suffered from 
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shortness of breath, and cannot help dreading that it will end in no- 
thing more nor less than consumption ; to this is to be added melancholy, 
which is for me almost as great an evil as my illness itself.” 

The peculiar energy of will, in contradiction to what is common- 
place, is, in a great degree, common to both. No less so, a certain 
touch of sturdy humor allied to this and bordering on contempt 
for the world. At the same time, the two men were alike in the 
matter of “ Resignation.” Schopenhauer read Oupnekat over- 
night, and, in the morning, played on the flute to calm his mind. 
—Beethoven read Plutarch, who “ had taught him to be resigned.” 
Still he was a stranger to ascetic behaviour, for in the same letter 
in which, on the 29th June, 1800, he makes the above statement, 
he burst out into the words: “ Resignation! what a miserable 
resource, and yet it is the only one left me.”—And—we might 
add—the first movement of the Sonata in C minor, Op. 3, 
together with the following strain of dreamy enthusiasm, shows his 
mode of being resigned. The disposition, too, displayed herein is 
precisely the same as that which predominates in the later Quartets ; 
the transcendental tone partially prevailing in these, must not on 
any account be confounded with resignation properly so-called. 

But all the more sharply did the composer and thinker diverge 
from each other in their objective representation of life itself. 
Whereas, in the case of Schopenhauer, a ‘profoundly significant 
general conception was followed by a series of thoughts more than 
compensating by their striking truth for the faults of the first 
sketch, Beethoven loses himself more and more in a subjective 
direction, less adapted than any other for expressing with full 
justice any general worldly subject (as he attempts to do in the 
Ninth Symphony and the Grand Mass). 

It may, perhaps, interest many persons to learn that Schopen- 
hauer himself occasionally remarked he was said outwardly to re- 
semble Beethoven. This may have arisen from their thick-set 
figures and the habitual expression of their faces. The resemblance 
between them in details could, on the other hand, have been but 
very small; their hair, eyes, nose, and mouth were quite different. 
The energy characterising the upper part of the nose, aiid the 
broad chin, combined with the frank expression of extraordinary 
force of will, were, probably, common to both. To judge by what 
we have heard about Beethoven’s skull, there does not appear to 
have been any particular similarity of construction between the 
skulls of the two. 

As we happen to be speaking of the external appearance of the 
two, we may mention an antipathy common to both. ‘I think,” 
writes Beethoven to Dr. Braunhoffer, ‘ that stronger medicine is at 
length necessary, such, however, as does not tend to constipation. 
I might drink white wine and water, for I shall always feel a re- 
pugnance for that mephitic beer!” Neither of them thought much 
of St. Gambrinus.—But whoever is fond of playing with analogies 
would find a very wide field afforded him by a parallel between 
Schopenhauer as the philosopher, and Beethoven as the composer, 
of the will. People usually forget, however, that, in such matters, 
the characterising element consists not in the matter, which is more 
or less identical, but in the completely different form of its repre- 
sentation. With regard, however, to the manner in which they 
struggled, on the other hand, with the outward representation, both 
have a great deal in common. Beethoven's handwriting and 
Schopenauer’s handwriting present, at the first glance, a confused 
and intricate tangle, springing from repeated efforts to clothe the 
idea originally conceived in the most complete and pregnant form. 
Clearly as both know from the outset what they really want to 
say, the first expression by no means satisfies them, and it is not 
till much casting to and fro, much re-writing and re-moulding, 
that they find the expression which they consider sufficient for the 
perfection of the work. 





To return to the Letters, it may, in conclusion, be observed that 
in the naive directness with which the momentary impressions of 
the writers are mirrored in them, Beethoven and Schopenhauer 
again closely approached each other. They represent, to a certain 
extent, the uttermost limit—as regards'sincerity—in the sentiment, 
which cannot be too strongly recommended especially to modern 
authors, of Seneca (Epist. 24): Turpe est aliud sentire, aliud 
loqui ; quanto turpins, aliud scribere, aliud sentire ?” 

Of the industry and conscientious care displayed by both editors, 
the best proof is afforded by their own introductions and remarks. 
What is contained therein, as well in the letters of Beethoven col- 
lected by these gentlemen, we consider it all the less our task to 
state, because we desire to excite the public, who already take things 
rather too easily, to read the Letters, and do not wish tospare them 
the trouble by extracting for them the most ‘‘ piquant ” bits. 

O. LINDNER. 
——— 
THE CAMBRIDGE PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 


To the Editor of the GUARDIAN. 

Sir,—In your article on the Edinburgh Professorship, you 
incidentally touch a most abtruse subject, that of the seemingly 
abnormal growth and conditions. of the Cambridge Professoriate, 
if referred to the law which commonly adjusts the supply to the 
demand. 

To satisfy that law, while final causes have to be assigned for 
existing or contemplated Professorships in many a recondite dialect 
of the East, we must, on the other hand, assume that in the 
University whose soil produces or matures Sabrine Corolla and 
Arundines Cami and Foliorum Silvula, and that by way of casual 
herbage unevoked by any competitive necessities of horticultural 
art, there is no demand for a Professor: of Latin ;—that, in the 
University where nearly all the English poets were educated, 
whose ‘ Milton’s Walk” and ‘ Byron’s Pool” recall the only 
‘* heroes” whom she cares to make “‘ eponymous” (except indeed 
certain eminent mathematicians whose name is borne by a well- 
known college bridge !), there is no demand for a Professorship of 
Poetry ;—in lieu of which the author of Andromeda—by a queer 
award of poetic justice not without affinity to the principle of 
the lottery—draws a Professorship of History. 

Finally, we must conclude that in the University of Sterndale 
Bennett there is no demand for the duties of a Professorship of 
Music. For although the University has aggrandised herself by 
claiming that eminent musician as her own by the ey. gift of 
the title of Professor, she yet refrains (and this is what I wish you 
to observe) from aggrandising him even by a stipend within the 
£40 a year maximum of the (late) Oxford heresy tariff. 

So that, from the Professor's point of view, the aforesaid law of 
supply and demand leaves him only one course of action. 

Trinity College. E. M. O. 








MADAME ARABELLA GopDARD returned to town on Wednesday, 
after giving further ‘ Recitals” at Newcastle (Monday), and 
Sunderland (Tuesday). 

THE NATIONAL COLLEGE or Music, under the direction of Mr. 
Henry Leslie, expires this year. On Friday, the 22nd inst., at 
a meeting of subscribers, it was resolved unanimously that the 
present term should be the last. ‘There is some talk, however, of 
the ‘* National College of Music” being incorporated with the 
new “ Academy” of Messrs. Benedict and Lindsay Sloper. 

Tue Socrety oF British Musictans is dissolved, at the venerable 
age of 31 years. Requiescat in pace! Its mission was over ; it 
had done its work and become effete and useless. es 

Dr. Srark having resigned his post as conductor of the Leeds 
Orchestral Concerts, the committee have applied to Mr. Costa, 
Signor Arditi, and Mr. Alfred Mellon to replace him. Perhaps 
they will get all three. Qui sait? 

Norwicu.—It is decided to hold the Norwich Festival this year, 
early in September, after the Worcester meeting. Mr. Benedict 
is again to be conductor. 

Van AmBurGH, the famous lion, tiger, panther, pard, lynx 
and stoat tamer, is dead. 
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BRIEF BRIEFS. 
XV. 
To the Editor of the Musica. Wortp. 


Smr,—A question, in the solution of which com libretto 
writers and publishers are alike interested, was decided on the 
29th November last by the Tribunal Civil of the Seine, which 
considered it necessary to devote no less than three sittings to 
hearing the arguments in this important case. Here are the on 
In 1863, M. Choudens, publisher, Paris, published the score of 
Les Joyeuses Commeres de Windsor (Die lustigen Weiber von 
Windsor), an opera by Nicolai, with French text from the of 
M. Jules Barbier. M. Choudens believed himself authorised to 
publish this edition, because he considered that the work, both as 
regards the musi¢ and the words, had become public property. 
Nicolai, it must be stated, died on the 21st May, 1849, leaving 
neither widow nor children, and we know that, according to the 
law of 1793, inheritors being simply collateral relations, enjoy an 
author’s rights for ten years only. As regards M. Mosenthal, the 
author of the German /ibretto, he was, it is true, still alive in 
1863, but as he had restricted himself to a mere arrangement of 
Shakespere’s work, M. Choudens thought he had no author's 
rights, use he had taken his work from a piece become public 
property, and from which any writer might take whatever he 
chose. MM. Gérard and Co., however, also in Paris, publishers, 

urchased in the month of February, 1865, of MM. Bote and 
k, transferees of Nicolai aud Mosenthal, the right of publish- 
ing in France the score of Les Joyeuses Comméres de Windsor, 
with French text by M. Danglas. But MM. Gérard and Co. 
were not long in coming across the edition published by M. 
Choudens, against whom they brought, before the Tribunal Civil 
of the Seine, an action for pirating their property. This action 
has been decided against them. It was proved that Nicolai’s score 
had become public property, and that, consequently, MM. Gérard 
and Co. would appear as transferees of Mosenthal alone. But, 
say the judges, such rights do not exist, because the German 
author took his book from a piece already become public property, 
and from which any other writer was at liberty to borrow the 
subject of an opera. The judgment was, in fact, an absolute 
confirmation of the line of defence taken by M. Choudens. MM. 
Gérard and Co. have given notice of appeal. 


Sort Commons, December 18th. 


Str,—The Africaine, I was glad to see, continued to fill Covent 
Garden Theatre four nights in the week, till the temporary closing 
of the theatre. ‘The only drawback was that, as no single set of 
singers could stand the strain of such severe work, certain parts 
had to be occasionally given to artists confessedly not equal to 
their tasks. ‘Taken, however, at its best—that is, on the nights 
when Miss Pyne, Madame Sherrington, and Mr. Adams appeared— 
the ay dae given by the ‘“‘ Company” was magnificent. It 
would be difficult to say too much of the beauty of Madame 
Sherrington’s singing in the opening romance and in other places. 
Such a union of the loveliest, purest tone, with consummate finish 
of execution, has been very rarely heard. ‘The appearance of two 
such soprani of twin talents as this lady and Miss Pyne in one 
opera was a phenomenon almost without Pos mic Occasionally 
there may have been heard a Norma and Adalgisa whose duet 
singing might have compared with that of our English Selika and 
Inez, but I can remember nothing whic) has approached it. 
About the same may be said of the performance taken as a whole. 
It was by far the best achievement which ‘‘ English ” opera has to 
show. Some people think it a pity, no doubt, that the genius of 
Meyerbeer dropped upon this world in the longtitude of Berlin in- 
stead of that of Greenwich, but I cannot see that the fact is of much 
importance. English composers may be quite sure that when the 
divine gift appears among them it will be just as widely recognized. 
For the present their countrymen seem to have come to the con- 
clusion that their music is not so well worth hearing as that of 
Auber and Meyerbeer. There is nothing insulting in this con- 
clusion, for it is no disgrace not to be an immortal genius.—I am, 
sir, your constant READER. 


[‘*Reader” might aptly be denominated Rosy Reader.—D. PETERS.] 


T. Durr Snort. 





PARIS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


_ The new opera, Le Voyage en Chine, which, as 1 informed you 
in my last, was produced at the Opéra-Comique on the 9th of the 
current month, has been composed by M. Francois Bazin, the 
libretto being the joint performance of MM. Labiche and Delacour. 
M. Bazin is neither an unknown, nor an untried, musician. He is 
baggie of harmony at the Conservatoire and some of his pupils 

ve greatly distinguished themselves. He is also one of the 
directors of the Orphéon Society and his supervision seems to have 
exercised a powerful influence in the administration of that body. 
M. Bazin is favourably known as a composer. His first venture in 
public was a cantata called Loise de Montfort, which was played 
at the Opéra and achieved a decided success. His first dramatic 
essay was an operetta in one act, Le Trompette de M. le Prince ; 
his second, an opera in two acts, Madelon ; and his third, best of 
all, Maitre Pathelin. Every subsequent work proved M. Bazin to 
be an improving writer, and certainly, as far as Iam enabled to 
judge, Le Voyage en Chine, of all his productions for the stage, is 
the nearest approach he has yet made to an artistic and perfecte! 
work. The music of M. Bazin can hardly be called original, nor 
is it genuinely comic. It is, however, no pale reflex of the manner 
and style of Auber, Hérold, or Adam, but rather betokens a close 
familiarity with the works of Grétry and Boieldieu. It is put 
together, so to say, with extreme finish, and every bar betrays ths 
hand of a musician. Such music indeed could not fail of the 
highest success if allied to a good book, but this cannot be affirmed 
of the libretto of MM. Labiche and Delacour, which is so compli- 
cated as to render it impossible to comprehend until the words 
have been carefully considered, or the opera itself heard repeatedly. 
Let me strive to retail the story in the briefest possible manner. 
M. Pompery is a rich and credulous Breton, who has two daughters, 
Marie mig ir both marriageable, but both not equally sought 
after. The younger might have been married, but the father has 
made a promise to himself that the eldest must first be taken off 
his hands. Marie indeed is secretly marrie| to the Captain of a 
French frigate, but then Pompery finds it out aul breaks it off 
through some informality in the ceremony. ‘The attempts of the 
Captain to obtain possession of his fiuncée, and the contretemps 
resulting therefrom, afford abundance of merriment and present 
several good situations for music. In the end the Captain man- 
ages to inveigle the Pompery family on board his vessel for a sea- 
trip, and then cooly informs them he will carry them to China 
unless his wife, Marie, be restored to him. Pompery, infuriated, 
endeavours to incite the crew to mutiny; the Captain has him 
tried by court-martial and sentenced to death ; but with the rope 
round his neck Pompery is glad to come to terms. Marie is given 
back to the Captain, and the Pompery family are landed safely on 
shore. ‘The success of the piece is in a great measure due to M. 
Coudere, who throws all the subtlety and point of his humour into 
the character of Pompery, and is really inimitable in the part. M. 
Montaubry is principally remarkable for his singing of the music of 
the Captain, and M. Saint-Foy is highly amusing as M. Alidor de 
Rosenville, the stammerer. ‘The female parts are not in the ascen- 
dant, but they are right well sustained by Mdlles. Cico, Révilly, 
and Gontié, A few pieces are received nightly with real enthu- 
siasm. A chorus for sailors has evidently been written with an eye * 
to the Orphéonists, and will doubtless be heard throughout all 
France. Some couplets in the first act, capitally sung by M. 
Sainte-Foy, were deservedly encored. A duet for two Bretons 
and the ensemble of the ‘* Air des Cailloux ” were also repeated in 
answer to enthusiastic applauses. No doubt the Voyage en Chine 
is a success, and may serve to bring M. Bazin’s name into 
notoriety. 

A new opera in three acts, entitled Les Bergers, the libretto by 
MM. Ector Crémieux and Philippe Gille, music by M. Jacques 
Offenbach, has been produced at the Bouffes-Parisiens. M. Offen- 
bach always makes sure of a success, and indesd his music is emi- 
nently adapted to please the many, being light, agreeable, taking, and 
unartificial. In Les Bergers he is more than ordinarily grave and 
ambitious, some parts of the subject approaching closely to t: y; 
but in such places he is least happy, and his muse seems always 
desirous to stray back to the gay and airy regions, which are its 
rightful home. Les Bergers, however, has had a great success and the 
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critical world pronounces it the most favourable example of the 
composer's talents. j 

The frequenters of the Théatre-Lyrique have been disappointed 
at the postponement of Martha, necessitated by the indisposition 
of M. Michot, more particularly as it was announced that the com- 
poser, M. Flotow, had come expressly from Vienna to assist at the 
representation ; although how this could affect the audience I am 
at a loss to know. With Mdlles. Nilsson and Dubois, MM. 
Michot, Troy, and Wartel, a capital performance is anticipated by 
the friends of the establishment. M. Carvalho, I learn, has en- 
gaged Mdlle. Saint-Urban to play the principal character in the 
forthcoming opera of M. Ernst Reyer. What will Madame 
Miolan say to that? 

Donizetti's operetta, J Campanelio, has had a genuine success 
at the Fantaisies-Parisiennes, and deservedly. The music is as 
light as a feather and as bright as silver. I am sure the London 
public would like it immensely, and, produced at one of your 
small theatres, would prove a great attraction Unfortunately 

our lyric directors will have none but the largest houses, and 
losis they commit their greatest mistake, and burn their fingers 
severely. The pantomime, L’Avocat, is another success for the 
theatre, and both pieces draw large crowds. A new operetta, 
Les Deux Arlequins, by MM. Mestepés and Jonas, is in rebearsal, 
and will introduce two new singers, Madame Goby Fontanel and 
M.H. Bonnet. It is really astonishing where the new singers 
come from. If twenty lyric theatres were to start up to-morrow, 
there would be no lack of sopranos, contraltos, tenors, baritones, 
or basses. Surely the Parisian or French soil must be favourable 
in an extraordinary degree to the growth of singers. The wonder 
is that good ones are so few and far between. 

The following anecdote of Rossini, I am assured, is veritable: 
—A few days since the Viscount de Pavia, a Portuguese nobleman, 
accompanied by a friend, went to pay Rossini a visit. Rossini, 
finding himself slightly indisposed, was slightly indisposed to see 
visitors, and at first expressed his regret at not being able to 
receive them. ‘The visitors, however, having sent word to the 
maestro that they brought him news of his friend, were admitted. 
Rossini received them with bis usual amiability and cordiality of 
manner. ‘Tke conversation turned upon music. Rossini demanded 
of the companion of Viscount Pavia if he were a musician, and 
was answered that he sang a little and played on several instru- 
ments. ‘In that case,” replied Rossini, ‘* you resemble the King 
of Portugal, whose father I had the honour to see last year. I 
drink from time to time to the health of His Majesty in an 
excellent glass of Port, which he has graciously presented to me.” 
The visitor instantly rejoined, ‘I am the King of Portugal.” 

I shall cut off the anecdote here, and not retail the surprise of 
Rossini, nor the compliments which His Majesty of Portugal heaped 
on the composer, all of which are given in full by the journals, and 
which serve capitally to enlévee the members of the corps of penny- 
a-liners. Of course the King of Portugal asked permission of 
Rossini to send him an Order of Some Merit; but Rossini would 
have preferred another present of Old Port. 

Of the 9th Popular Concert of Classical Music, given on Sunday 
last, the following was the programme :—‘ Jubilee” overture— 
Weber; Eroica Symphony—Beethoven ; Hymn for stringed 
instruments— Haydn ; Concerto for the Violin—Rode; Overture 
to Jtuy Blas—Mendelssohn. M. Montardon, first prize of the 
Conservatoire, played Rode’s Concerto. 

It is not true that Liszt has been invited to dine with the Pope 
on Christmas day, nor that King Leopold the Second has made 
him a present of an English plum-pudding. These rumours are 
entirely without meaning, and have no effect whatever on the 
Abbée’s reputation, which is equally proof against sarcasm or envy. 

Paris, Dec. 20. MONTAGUE SHOOT. 


CuarnaM Lecrore Hatu.—This hall was densely crowded on Tues- 
day evening to hear Mr. Charles Dickins read his Christmas Carol, and 
the “ Trial Scene” from Pickwick, the reading being given in aid of 
the funds of the Mechanics’ Institute, of which Mr. Dickens is the 
President. His style of reading bis own compositions is as original 
and inimitable as the works themselves, and the applause throughout 
the evening was enthusiastic. The sum realized must have been con- 





ARABELLA GODDARD AT EDINBURGH. 
(From a correspondent.) 


Amateurs of good music had a rich treat at the Music Hall here 
this (Saturday) afternoon. The renown of Madame Goddard’s 
Pianoforte Recitals had for some time made ‘+ Auld Reekie” desir- 
ous of being favoured with at least one of them. That the 
great pianist of England has long been an eminent favourite in the 
chief towns of Scotland I need not remind you ; -but perhaps they 
never before had so fair and so ample an occasion of eco 
her splendid talent at its worth. ‘The “Recital” this day began 
with Resthiéven's very poetical sonata in A flat, Op. 26. ‘The 
melody (what a melody!) upon which the variations are built was 
‘‘sung” a ravir; tone, phrasing and expression were alike inimi- 
table. The variations themselves, which seem to spring out of the 
melody like wild flowers from a soil that cannot help being fertile, 
were one and all most delicately—most ethereally—given. And 
then, the pretty minuet, with its well contrasted trio; the Funeral 
March so profoundly pathetic ; and—last, not least—the rapid toc- 
cata movement which brings the sonata to an end, were one and all 
played so perfectly that one might have thought Madame Goddard 
was improvising,and that her fingers were merely passive interpreters 
of her immediate inspiration. A fairer minister never took the 
old giant, Beethoven, by the hand, to present him to the crowd 
and say—‘ Look, what a fine fellow he is! Listen, what an har- 
monious prophet !” 

Then came three short pieces. ‘The first-—a “reverie”(in G) by 
Kalkbrenner, called La Femme du Marin—is but tepid music ; but 
it was warmed into life by the gracious fingers of the executant. 
The second—Moscheles’ very elegant “study” in A flat (from 
Book 1I)—must always be welcome when played by Madame God- 
dard ; the third—Chopin’s Etude in G flat, ‘‘ on the black keys,” 
(Book I)—in itself marvellously effective, was so marvellously 
‘ dashed off’ that it almost took away one’s breath. Better than 
the three. combined, however, the Andante and Rondo Capric- 
cioso of Mendelssohn (in E major and E minor) fairly trans- 
ported the audience. ‘The last movement, to which the genuine Men- 
delssohn-presto was given, won a unanimous “encore,” and the ° 
compliment was acknowledged by Madame Goddard through the 
medium of another piece in E—the variations of Handel on the 
so-called ‘Harmonious Blacksmith.” A suppressed murmer of 
satisfaction echoed the first notes of this familiar and charming 
melody. 

But the feature of the day, not only on account of its great and 

poetical beauty, but because of its being a novelty in Edinburgh, 
was Dussek’s gorgeous sonata in F minor, called L’Jnvocation—his 
last great work, and the last composition but two (the sonatas Op. 
78) that bears his name. About this you have written so much of 
late that 1 will not tire your readers by a statement of my own 
opinions concerning it. Although I knew it well and have always 
loved it, as a work of undeniable genius, I had never heard it 
even moderately well produced. My impression, after listening to 
Madame Goddard’s magnificent performance, was that the Jnvoca- 
tion is just. twice as beautiful as 1 had imagined, and that the 
solemn adagio in D flat is one of the most impressive ‘ pages” 
in music. ‘The minuet in canon, too, and its glowing trio in syn- 
copated harmony, delighted me, with such incomparable finish were 
they rendered. ‘he impassioned first alleyro, and the quaint rondo, 
with its Russ-colored theme, afforded me equal satisfaction. ‘Lhe 
audience, silent as mice during the performance, broke into loud 
applause at the conclusion. After such a fatiguing task it was 
hardly to be expected that Madame Goddard could accept the 
“encore” that followed her brilliant execution of ‘Thalberg’s 
fantasia (Lucrezia Borgia.) She, however, returned to the plat- 
form and bowed smilingly to her enthusiastic admirers. 
One of Haydn’s canzonets, Schubert's “ Ave Maria,” anda song 
by Balfe, all sung, and charmingly sung, by Mrs. George Dolby 
(late Miss Marian Moss), separated the instrumental pieces from 
each other, ‘These were well accompanied on the pianoforte by 
Mr. F. W. Bridgman. ‘The music-hall was filled in every part by 
an audience of the most ‘ distingué.” On Monday (the 18th) 
Madame Goddard goes to Newcastle, thence to Sunderland, and 
thence I know not where. Wherever she plays I could willingly 
spare something to be one among her hearers. 





siderable. and had the hall been large enough it would certainly have 
been doubled. f dsl RK, G, 





Edinburgh, Dec. 16. ArGus. 
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TO HORACE MAYHEW, ESQ. 

My Dear Horace,—Of course you have heard of Cancan-Clodoche ; 
but others may not (have heard), The verdant foreigner, or the un- 
travelled provincial, who first attends the masked ball at the French 
Opera possibly imagines that the motley crowd of pierrots and debardeurs 
who howl, gesticulate, and dance the “ cancgn,” from one to six o'clock 
a.m., and the scantily attired beauties who form the vis-a-vis of those 
brawny, but most ruffianly-looking cavaliers, are taking their pleasure. 
There could be no greater mistake. ‘I'he men are all retained—some 
by the night, and others by the season. ‘The “ladies,” for whom the 
Opera is only a kind of huuting ground, such ‘as the Casino or Mobile, 
are not remunerated, but they receive gratis season-tickets, which are 
only delivered to them, however, after a kind of competitive exami- 
uation, The men are only engaged after giving proofs of their strength 
and agility, and for the ladies only one qualification is requisite, youth 
and good looks; but either M. le Controleur is not very severe or his 
taste.is not perfect; or, again, perhaps if the standard were too high 
the supply of ces petites dames might not be equal to the demand. 
However, after they have passed muster, each receives ‘a neat little 

ket-book, containing an elegant little card, on which an “ invitation” 

the season is printed in gilded letters. ‘The men are rigged out at 
the expense of the manager, and earn about 2f. a night, which, con- 
sidering the violent exervise they take, seems really very little. Never- 
theless, there is always a superabundance of candidates. M. Jules 
Richard tells us in the Hoenement that he himself saw a compact crowd 
of these youths anxiously besieging the stage door of the Opera the 
other morning,—all volunteers—all eager for enlistment in the brigade of 


Clodoche. 


This Clodoche is general of the army of the “ Cancan ;” it is he who 
forms the quadrilles, who organises the ‘‘ Galop Infernal,” and who, on 
given occasions, has the bandmaster carried round “en triomphe.” If 
any great personage ina box on the front tier wants any peculiar 
dance executed, (or any peculiar danceress “ enlévée™), one of those 
fellows in black, with a steel chain round his neck, is. communicated 
with. He transmits the message to Clodoche, who very seldom fails 
to comply, and ‘very seldom fails to receive a comfortable palm-full of 
louis: as acknowledgment, M. Richard tells us that in this: way 
Clodoche receives on an average upwards of 20/. a night. _Whether it 
is he or the impresario of the balls that pays the men I don't know; the 
impresario, I believe, has denied the imputation with an amount of 
indignation exquisitely amusing when one retlects what these bal masgué 
really are. Clodoche, with his merry men at so much a head (and his 
merry women at so much a ——), is as necessary to give a little life to 
the ball as the band itself. Both are institutions in their way. How 
proud ought Paris to be !—Thine, my dear Horace, 

Primrose Hill, Dec. 19. LavenpDer Pirv. 

— 0—— 
NATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


The Christmas performance of the Vessiah attracted the usual 
crowded audience prepared to undergo any amount of discomfort 
(for which Exeter Hall enjoys such a bad pre-eminence) for the 
sake of listening to the work of Handel that, of all others, most 
strongly maintains, and indeed increases, its hold on the public. 
To Miss Louisa Pyne was allotted the principal soprano part, and 
it would be difficult to find a more efficient representative than our 
accomplished English prima donna, whose oratorio singing is worthy 
all praise. ‘The new tenor, Mr. Leigh Wilson, fully justified what 
has already been said of him. He won a well-merited encore for 
his vigorous delivery of ‘‘‘Thou shalt break them.” Mr. J. G. 
Patey is one of the most rising, as he is one of the most careful, 
singers of the day, and the progress he continues to make justifies 
the belief that he is destined to stand in the foremost rank in his 
profession. Mr. Patey’s delivery of the bass music upon this occa- 
sion was remarkably satisfactory. Miss Lucy Franklin (@ young 
lady whose name sounds new to the ear) sang the contralto music 
in a very creditable manner and only wauts study and practice to 
become a valuable addition to the list of oratorio singers. 

The choruses went remarkably well, ‘‘ For unto us a child is 
born” being encored. Mr. G. W. Martin deserves all the 
encouragement he meets with in his well-directed efforts to spread 
musical taste in a right direction. Drinkwater Harp. 








MDLLE. ILMA DE Murska.—It was reported throughout London, 
last week, that this celebrated singer was dead. The report having 
reached Mdlle. de Murska’s ears in Vienna, she has written to her 
London agent, Mr. Jarrett, begging him to contradict it. 









MR. EDMUND CHIPP’S NEW ORATORIO. 
(Abridged from the NonTHERN Wuia, Dec. 9th.) 

_ The first performance of a sacred oratorio is an event rare even 
in England ; for the great musical societies confine their attention 
to the production of works of established reputation. We com- 
plain, not without reason, of the frivolous character of the music 
of the day; but great works such as oratorios require for their 
execution a combination and capacity only to be found in choral 
societies, and the chance of an untried author obtaining 
admission for any work is small indeed. Dr. Chipp, the 
———- of the oratorio of Job, has the good fortune to 
conduct an amateur society, whose members, from personal 
regard for their conductor, were willing to undertake the 
preparation of his work and to present it to the public in as 

ta manner as their powers enabled them. ‘The result was 
the seen pers of last night —a complete success, 

The task which the Vocal Union set themselves, in conjunction 
with the professional artists who took part, was one of no ordinary 
difficulty. The instrumental es and accompaniments were, 
of course, intended for a full orchestra. Dr. Stewart had to 
create on the grand organ an imitation of the orchestral effects — 
to interpret, in fact, from the pianoforte-score the ideas of the 
composer. But the organist of St. Patrick's possesses a command 
over his instrument little less than marvellous, and the remarkable 
facility with which he was able to catch the slightest of Dr. Chipp's 
intentions, enabled him to do as much justice to the work as 


‘possible. Aga conductor, Dr. Chipp is almost unequalled. In all 


that he uridertakes he comprehends the meaning of every passage, 
and demands even from amateur singers a precision, in tune, 
time and accentuation, equal to that of a trained orchestra. 

We so recently gave an analysis of Job, that it is unnecessary 
again to go minutely through the work. The most striking 
passages are the first chorus, ‘ Blessed is the man whose delight is 
in the Lord;” the air (soprano and chorus), ‘ How art thou 
fallen from Heaven ;” the beautiful aria (tenor), ‘The Lord is 
my Shepherd ; ” the chorus, ‘* ‘Ihe Lord is righteous ; ” the recita- 
tive of Job, ‘‘ My soul is weary of my life; ” the chorus, ‘‘ Happy 
is the man ;” and the fugal chorus at the end—‘‘ Oh, sing unto 
God,” a truly grand composition, full of fire and vigor. 

The execution of the work was highly satisfactory. Madame 
Rudersdorff sang with her usual dramatic energy. The tenor 
part, undertaken by Mr. George Perren, was given with care. Mr. 
Richard Smith has madea more favorable impression on former occa- 
sions. ‘The chief honors were reserved for the chorus singers, 
whose correctness of intonation, precision and delicate crescendos 
and pianissimos, really dese:ve all praise. Their performance was a 
remarkable proof of the success which an able teacher may achieve 
in training a number of unpractisel voices, when intelligent ° 
appreciation and genuine love of art are the motives. ‘he oratorio 
was gone through without a perceptible hitch. ‘The approval of 
the audience was warmly and frequently expressed ; and, at tite 
termination of the oratorio, Dr. Chipp received an ‘ovation ~ 
in compliment to the success which had crownel his labors. 

The Ode to St. Cecilia's Day was performed after the oratorio. In 
addition to the artists previously name, an opportunity was given 
for the appearance of Miss Ellen Boyd, a local singer, and a pupil 
of Dr. Chipp. Miss Boyd took one of the soprano airs, “ Wht 
passion cannot music raise and quell?,” and sang it with much 
taste. Her voice is fresh and pure. There is great promise in 
this young lady. Madame Rudersdorff was the principal sopran >. 

Dr. Stewart's organ playing, in the accompanied parts, was 
masterly. ‘Ihe performances of the evening were a triumph for 
Dr. Chipp, for the members of the society which he has created 
and educated, and for the artists who assisted. , 





Tue Moptres. Georat—On Saturlay Mlle. Emilie Georgi 
made her first appearance at Siguor Arditi’s Concerts, ant in tho 
brindisi from Lucrezia Borgia was loully encored. ‘This lady's 
style is eminently dramatic, and, with her powerful contralto voic., 
great facility, and good singing, it is surprising that she is not 
engaged on the Italian or English stage. On Monday Miss Georzi 
again sang, and was joined by her sister, Miss Constance, in te 
celebrated bolero duet from the Crowa Diamonds, which was 
enthusiastically applauded. 
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PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


Sir—As your interesting reports of the Philharmonic Concerts, 
in the spring and summer of the present year, stopped short with 
the fourth, may I suggest that, to complete your record and 
for the information of your readers, a mere ee of the pro- 
grammes of the four unnoticed concerts would both advisable 
and acceptable? In case your own copies should have been mis- 
laid, I enclose you copies of the programmes in question. 


FIFTH CONCERT.—MONDAY, MAY 291n, 1865. 

Parr I.—Symphony (No. 2) in D minor (composed expressly for the Society)— 
Spohr; Aria, “ Gli angui d'inferno” (Ll Flauto Magico), Mdlle. Ilma de Murska— 
Mozart; Concerto in A minor, Madame Schumann—Schumann; Aria d‘amor, * Suc’ 
alia rosee” (Il Trovatore), Mdile. Iima de Murska—Verdi; Overture in C, MS, 
(** Trumpet Overture ”)—Mendelssohn, 

Part IIl.—Symphony in F (No. 8)—Beethoven; Aria (with variations), Mdlle, 
Iima de Murska—Proch ; Overture (Die Zauberflite)—Mozart. 


SIXTH CONCERT,—JUNE 1218, 1865. 

Part I.—Overture, Rienzi (first time of performance)—Wagner; Scena, ** Wie 
nahte mir der Schlummer” (Der Rreeeheish. Madame Harriers Wippern—Weber ; 
Cencerto in E flat, Madame Arabella Goddard—Beethoven: Aria, “O sau me 
langer Niht" (Figaro's Hochzeit), Madame Harriers Wippern—Mozart ; Concerto, 
MS. (first time of performance), M. Svendsen—Molique, 

Pant Il.—Symphony in D, No. 2—Mozart ; Romanza, ‘“ Nel lasciar” (Roberto il 
Diavolo), Madame Harriers Wippern—Meyerbeer ; Overture, King Stephen—Beet- 


hoven. 
SEVENTH CONCERT.—JUNE 26ru, 1865, 


Part I,—Overture, Preciosa—Weber ; Aria, “‘ Sorgete,” Maometto Secondo, Signor 
Agnesi—Rossini ; Concerto in E minor (No. 7), Herr Joachim—Spohr; Finale to 
Loreley, Malle. Tietjens—Mendelssohn. 

Part I1.—Symphony in A (No. 7)—Beethoven; Aria (Il Seraglio), Malle. 
Tietjens—Mozart ; Chacconne, Herr Joachim—Bach ; Aria, “ Non piu andrai” (Le 
Nozze di Figaro), Signor Agnesi—Rossini; Overture, Les Deux Journ ées— 
Cherubini. 

EIGHTH CONCERT.—JULY 10rn, 1865, 

Part I.—Symphony in C minor (No. 1)—Mendelssohn; Air de Valse, Madame 
Trebelli, Faust—Gounod; Concerto in C, Herr Pauer—Mozart; Romanza, Madlle. 
Sarolta (11 Giuramento)—Mercadante; Fantasia Overture (M3S.), Paradise and the 
Peri—Sterndale Bennett. 


Part II.—Sinfonia Eroica—Beethoven; Romanza, Signor Gardoni, “ Si tanto in 
ira” (Linda)—Donizetti; Cavatina, Madame Trebelli, * Ah! quel giorno" (Semir- 
amide)—Rossini ; Overture, Jubilee—Weber. 

The foregoing may testify to the spirit with which these excel- 
lent concerts have been carried on, and besides serving as antidote 
to the groundless (and perpetual) sneers of the Atheneum. I am, 
Sir, your bashful servant, Simon HAtr. 

Te Dishley Peters, Es7. 


_0O-—— 


REVIEWS. 
“ The Flowers of Spring are blooming now.” Ballad, words by Suirurr 


Brooxs. Music by C. A. Dance. 

** Clear and Cool.” Song, words by the Rev. C. Kinastry. Music by 
C. A. Dance. 

“* Along the Shore.” Song, words by Miss Mutocx. Music by C. A. 
Dance. 


(Ottivier & Co.) 


TE composer of these songs, though much too chary of her con- 
tributions to drawing-room music, is welcome whenever she 
appears. ‘There is no false sentimentality in the ballads of 
Caroline Adelaide Dance. They are, nevertheless, expressive 
enough for the most sentimental amateur singer whose sentiment 
is genuine and healthy. The three before us are more than 
average specimens—exhibiting her turn for purely vocal melody, 
her fancy in the invention of accompaniment, and her fidelity in 
fitting words to music. ‘The pretty verses of Miss Mulock 
(‘* Along the Shore”), with their burden of ‘ For ever and for 
ever,” are most happily set ; and so are the more vigorous stanzas 
(‘* Clear and cool,” &c.) from the Rev. Mr. Kingsley’s Water- 
Babies. More to our liking, however, than either, is the ballad 
composed to original verses by Mr. Shirley Brooks, verses so grace- 
ful, polished, and at the same time so unaffected, that we are 
tempted to quote them : — 


‘* The flowers of spring are blooming now, 
Where you and I shall meet no more! 
The brook that heard a murmur'd vow 
Laughs fairy music as of yore; 

Again he soars from yonder bow’rs, 
That bird who vainly cried ‘‘ Rejoice,” 
We knew his joy less proud than ours, 
But now ‘twere tears to hear his voice !” 


‘‘ The world our hearts believ’d was one 
A doom we mock’d has reft in twain, 
And till our sunder’d course be run, 
Nor worlds nor hearts unite again! 
But brighter streams shall gently lave 
Calm glades, where sweeter songs shall pour, 
And deathless flow’rs our welcome wave, 
Where you and I shall part no more.” 


These beautiful lines have inspi the fair musician with a 


congenial melody. ‘The ballad, indeed, is a model in its way—as 
studiedly simple (simplex munditiis*) as it is tender and expressive. 
—o— 
Muttoniana. 





Dr. Shoe having removed his quarters to the Boot and Hook, 
Shoebury, the following, from Chicago, this instant came to 
foot :— 

Sir,—The editor of the New York Herald has found out that Chicago 
is the metropolitan center of the American continent, and it is con- 
fidently expected that he will remove his entire establishment to: this 
city, in a few days. Grau has promised him his advertising patronage, 
and proposes to help along his circulation, so that I opine things look 
rather favorable to the future prospects of the Chicago Herald, late of 
New York. An intimate acquaintance of Mother Goose sent me the 
following touching tribute to the delicate attachment between Editor 
James Gordon Bennett and Manager Grau: 

There was an old Bennett who lived in a shoe, 
And there was a Grau who had little to do; 
Says Bennett to Grau, As we're both in a stew, 
If you'll tickle me, Sir, I'll tickle you. 

I thought this might amuse the readers of AMuttoniana, and am your 
obedient servant, Curcaco GANDER. 

To Owain Ap’Mutton, Esq. 


Dr. Shoe, although he does not spell centre ‘ center,” nor 
theatre ‘‘ theater,” receives the vay a cum grano of the mus- 
tard. (Dr. Shoe has mislaid his Latin Dictionary). Never- 
theless, hats off to Mr. Liverpool Poreupine !— 


Resrecrep Sir—That clever composer and chef d’orchestre, Signor 
Arditi, has produced at his concerts a new quadrille of his own com- 
position, entitled “ Limited Liability.” 'This is making music move 
with the age and no mistake, and 1 hope his “‘limited” quadrille will 
bring Signor Arditi unlimited cash. 1 have not seen the score, but I 
believe it commences with a movement in A flat, a chorus of bulls and 
bears, and a crashing finale, appropriately entitled ‘‘ winding up.” 
Signor Arditi, of course, figures as the director of his own scheme.— 

I am, respected Sir, yours to command, Liverroo, Porcupine. 

Dr. Shoe. 


Dr. Shoe has impinged the foregoing, although Coospectinty it 
might have been sent by Mr. Porcupine a week earlier, so as to do 
Signor Arditi some service. But 
There was an old Liverpool Porcupine 
Whose quills had no point, &c. * * * * * 
And so it can’t be very well helped. 


Hocu.iesER UND GNa&pDIceR Ap’Murron!—Indem wir Ihnen die 
Mittheilung machen, dass das 42. Niederrheinische Musikfest an 
den drei Pfingsttagen (4., 5. und 6. Juni, d. J.) in hiesiger Stadt unter 
Leitung des Herrn Kapellmeisters F. Hiller gefeiert werden wird, 
beehren wir uns, Sie ergebenst einzuladen, dem Feste beiwohnen zu 
wollen. Sie haben wohl die Gite, bis zum 20. Mai uns unter 
unserer Adresse (Trankgasse 39) Anzeige zu machen, ob wir auf Ihre 
wiinschenswerthe Gegenwart rechnen und Ihnen einen festen Platz 
reserviren diirfen. Genehmigen Sie die Versicherung volikommener 
Hochachtung ! 

(Das Comité des Niederrheinischen Musikfestes). 

Céln, 2. Mai 1865. Rosert ScuNiIrzier. 

Bis qui cito—no matter what. Dr. Shoe respectfully opines that, 
it being now near the tail of December, this summons—glancing 
(respectfully) at its date—arrives too late. Nevertheless, he 
(Shoe) was at the festival. But what says Benjamin Coleman, 
Esq. ? 


Dear Dr. Suoz,—" Flaneur” of the Morning Star having mentioned 
me by name in Monday’s issue, I beg that you will allow me to correct 
his mis-statements. The Davenports are not “coming back to the 
arms of Mr, Coleman.” I am in no way connected with them, and 








* Rather stale.—D. P. 
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never have been, Iam not “a stockbroker,” as he asserts, Iam not 

‘the editor of the Spiritual Times.” I have nothing whatever to do 

with that paper, and never have had,—I am, Sir, your obedient 

servant, Bexjyamin CoLewan, 
Dec, 18, 


Dr. Shoe has also to complain of Flaneur’s appropriation of 
certain of his ot jeux @esprit. Also he (Flaneur) appro- 
ree (furtively) the last bon mot of Horatius (Quintus) Flaccus 

ayheuius, Quid tum postea hoc? Read :— . 


Dear Suor,—About a year and a half ago, came forth a little volume 
with the title, “ Mi ton: the Theory of the Blending of the Races, 
applied to the American White Man and Negro.” The whole affair was a 
literary forgery ; and Barnum, in a lecture, was one of the first to 
expose the authors (three) and- hoax. In his recent work, Zhe Hum- 
bugs of the World, the history of the “ Miscegenation” scheme is given; 
but the authors of the hoax have sought to revenge themselves upon 
the showman by circulating a report that he is not the author of his 
own book.—I am, dear Shoe, yours in Shoedom, P, Fouracres, 

Pontifex House, Dec. 22. 


Part (the best part) of Barnum’s first book—the book of his 
(Barvum’s) own life and picaroons—was dictated by Mr. Ap’Mut- 
ton to one of his (Ap’M.’s) secretaries (Abel Grog), while hunting 
bears on the White Mountains. Secretary Grog lost the notes in 
the snow ; but they were gathered up by Barnnm, who made his 
own uses of them. At the same time, and nevertheless, Dr. Shoe 
is not sorry once again to ise the familiar fist of Mr. Ponti- 
fex Fouracres, whose ap ces at the I O U Club — to 
Non-liquidators) have, br. Shoe is told, of late been few and far 
between. Nevertheless, the subjoined recipe against cholera has 
been forwarded to one of Mr. Ap’Mutton’s four quarters (the King 
and Beard), by Dr. Bile :— 


Grani due d’indifferenza ; 
Detti cinque di pazienza ; 
Once quatro di allegrezza ; 
Dramma zero di tristezza. 
Aver flemma e tolleranza ; 
Aria pura nella stanza, 
Libbre due di pulizla ; 
Cibi sani, e frutti via. 

E animato di speranza 
Grida pure con costanza— 
Signor . . . miserere mei 
Eppoi . . . fiat voluntas Dei. 


Dr. Shoe would (respectfully) add distilled eruca, a trifle of 
escharotick and a filing, or filings, of something eruginous. At 
the same time he (Shoe) is errable. "Tis not to mortals given, &c. 
not even to Shoes. But here is news from Florence—news of a 
dancer and a monarch :— 


Dear SHozr—The Pergola is shut to be opened anew at Christmas 
with ‘‘Le Grain” for legs or rather toes to stand upon Boschetti who 
performed that office during the autumnal season just closed has re- 
ceived on her benefit night a shower of bouquets ribbons poetry sweets 
and a horse this last gift of homage was of course not thrown out of 
the donor’s box at her feet it was sent home to her by the King yours 
dear Shoe Baytis or Baruis Bort or Born 

Florence Dec. 18. or Bow or Boyt Bay.is or Batts. 


Dr. Shoe is out of breath, Nevertheless, the horse was a gift 
from Mr. Ap’Mutton to Victor-Emmanuel—an after-dinner gift 
on the day when he (Ap’M.) made, Garibaldi and Cavour shake 
hands. The Crown, the Sword, and the Helm were all a little 
sprung, Mr. Ap’Mutton alone preserving his faculties and per- 
pendicular. But more from Florence—this time about the gracious 
Adelina, chief nightingale in Mr. Ap’Mutton’s Italian aviary :— 

Dear Dr. Suoz,—Adelina Patti’s critics are literally “shaken ” off, 
although they tried hard to make her out to be “ no great shakes after 
all.” She appears to-day for the last time but one as Lucia. Sunday 
last she gave her pay (4,000f.) to the cholera-stricken poor. I wonder 
if she appeared to have a heart that night in the opinion of such as 
pretend not to be moved by her. She, moreover, had something royal 
given to her as a souvenir, It is a splendid necklace, and a gift from 
Victor Emmanuel’s daughter, the Queen Pia. This is as it should be. 
Adelina leaves us next week for Paris, vié Turin, where the Regio 
expects her to astonish the natives, who, since they saw Peruzzi in the 
character of Home Secretary, and Minghetti as Finance Minister, have 
lost the faculty of surprise.—Yours, in haste, 

Florence, Dec. 19. Baker Burcurr Baker. 





The foregoing was accompanied by a Jen “* appreciation " of 
the talent of Adelina, which Dr. Shoe minut cate It is of 
no use gilding refined gold, stil! less painting the lily, least of all 
adding a perfume to the violet. Dr. Shoe can tolerate no such 
wasteful and ridiculous excess. He (Shoe) knows exactly how to 
rate Adelina without the coaching of Mr. Baker Butcher 
Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tam cari capitis? 
Dr. Shoe could go on, but fearing to tread upon the heels of Dr. 
Head, he (Shoe) stops short. 
Boot and Hook, Shoebury, Dee. 22. 


Taylor Shor. 





Rorat Acapexy or Mustc.—'The examination and election of candi- 
dates for the King’s Scholarship, Westmorland Scholarship, and 
Potter Exhibition, took place on Monday and Tuesday, the Isth and 
19th inst. The Board of Examiners were Mr. C. Lucas (Principal of 
the A,M.), Mr, Lindsay Sloper, and Signor Guglielmo, neither 
engaged in the Institution. The candidates elected were, for the 
King’s, Miss M. Bauermeister; for the Westmorland, Miss Emma 
Buer; for the Potter, Mr. Arthur Fox. The following candidates 
were highly commended by their examiners :—for the King’s, Misses 
Vokins, F. Kingdon, and A. E. Percy; for the Westmorland, Misses 
8. Chadwick, M. Watts, and Josephine Williams, 

Sovurn Kenstxetoy.—On Tuesday last, Dec. 28th, Mrs. John Mac- 
farren’s second Evening at the Pianoforte in the St. Barnabas School 
Rooms, came off with even greater éelat than the first. The accom- 
plished pianist’s attractive performance of compositions by Mozart, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, W. 8. Bennett, &c., was greatly 
enjoyed by a crowded and delighted audience, who specially seemed 
to relish Professor Bennett’s exquisite “ Musical Sketchds,” two pieces 
of Brissac, ** Bonnie Scotland,” “The” Babbling Brook,” and the 
final movement from Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 26, that suggests the 
exhilarating influence of a fresh spring morning, and that sparkles 
like the dewdrop gems with which Nature is bedecked, when she 
wakes to greet the sun. Miss Florence De Courcy and Miss Marian 
Walsh were the vocalists, contributing Macfarren’s duet, “Oh! sweet 
summer morn,” and Mendelssohn’s “ Maybells and the Flowers,” 
Miss Marian Walsh sang with much feeling Mrs. John Macfarren’s 
ballad, ‘One Year,” and Miss Florence De Courcy created a marked 
impression by her artistic rendering of Macfarren’s ballad, “ ‘The 
beating of my own heart,” and of the passionate love-song from Le 


‘Nozze di Figaro, in which the stripling page apostrophizes the object 


of his heart’s adoration. ‘The applause was general throughout the 
evening, and three pieces of the elegant programme were redemanded., 

Mancuester.—(From a Correspodent.)—The programme of Mr. 
Charles Hallé’s last concert had a surfeit of good things. Mozart’s 
Symphony in G minor was the special feature, and was very grandly 
executed. The overtures were Beethoven’s Prometheus, Weber's Eury- 
anthe, and Herold’s Zampa. Mr. Hallé played Beethoven’s Sonata 
Pathetique and the adagio and finale to Chopin’s Concerto in F minor, 
for the first time, both with immense applause. The singers were 
Madlle. Sinico and Mr. Sims Reeves, The very clever Italian lady gave 
the rondo finale from the Sonnambula and the legend song from Der 
Freischutz, and the audience was delighted with both. Mr. Reeves sang 
Beethoven’s “ Requital” and Balfe’s “Come into the garden, Maud.” 
Of Mr. Reeves the Manchester Examiner and Times thus speak :—“ Mr, 
Sims Reeves returns to his duties to earn, as is his wont, the enthusiastic 
welcome of tbe public. Not only is he our greatest tenor, but he is our 
greatest favourite—witness his reception last evening—without whom 
the level of masculine vocal ability would fall considerably. It is still 
worthy of remark that Mr. Reeves makes many songs his own, but it is 
quite as true that he takes up and expounds others which no other 
singer can deal with, so as to make them acceptable. Blumenthal’s 
“ Requital” is one of these. Inferior to “The Message,” it requires 
more singing to make it tell, and if we did not think it worthy of the 
vehement applause which enforced its repetition last night, it was 
because the best of singing could not redeein it from mediocrity, the 
executive ability of the vocalist claiming the compliment bestowed. 
“ Come into the garden, Maud” is now indissolubly linked with the 
name of Mr. Reeves, and he sang it with as great ease and finish as 
when Balfe first wrote the song for him. A vociferous recall followed, 
which lasted until Mr. Reeves returned and did his work over again, 
Herr Bauerkeller is a violinist of ability. His style is free and masterly, 
and his fingering fir but delicate, and with an unusual power of pro- 
ducing a rich, full tone. 

MENDELSSOHN.—We are informed that Herr Carl Mendelssohn, 
of Frankfort, is advancing steadily with his long projected 
biography of his illustrious father—Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
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Enratom.—It was Herr Oberthtir who had the honor of playing 
some harp compositions before Queen Emma, and not Mr. Cheshire, 
as was stated in our last week’s impression. Among the pieces that 
pleased her Majesty most were Parish Alvar’s Fantasia on Oberon; the 
same composer's ‘Serenade ;” Herr Uberthiir’s “ Bonnie Scotland,” 
« La Cascade,” “ La Sylphide.” and “ Fairy Tale.” Queen Emma, who 
is fond of playing the pianoforte, particularly wished “ La Sylphide ” 
to be repeated, that she might accompany it, 

Mr. Aqurtar’s Matinres.—The last of Mr. Aguilar’s recitals of 

pianoforte music took place on Wednesday. The following was the pro- 
gramme :—Sonata Pastorale—Beethoven; Funeral Mareh—Chopin ; 
Polacca Brillante—W eber: “ Appeal’’ and “In a wood. on a windy 
day ” (transcriptions)—Aguilar ; Evening (romance)—Aguilar; Sonata 
in A minor—Aguilar; Lieder ohne Worte—Mendelssohn ; Fantaisie 
on Luwia—Aguilar; Sérénade, Chant des Moissonneurs— Alfred 
Holmes; Dream Dance, Mareh—Aguilar. Mr. Aguilar will commence 
a new series after Christmas at his new residence, 47, Gloucester 
Crescent, 
’ Eppise.—(From a Correspondent.) —The forty-third concert of the 
Epping Harmonic Society was given on Monday, 27th ult., in the 
Town Hall. The band gave the overture to Rosina, composed by the 
conductor, Mr. Herman; the overture to Le Cheval le Bronze was also 
performed, as well as some lighter music. Miss Annie Cox, the vocal 
“star” of the evening, sang ‘So oft as thro’ the Valley,” clarionet 
obbligato by Mr. Hill; this gentleman also introduced a solo. Miss L. 
Viola Friest played some fantasies on the harp, besides accompanying a 
glee anda song. Mr. Shoubridge conducted the vocal music, which 
comprised several glees, ‘‘ When the Toil of Day is o’er,” Stevens ; 
“ Hark! Appollo Strikes the Lyre,” Bishop, &c. The old society, 
under the direction of Mr. Lawrence, holds its own. The Choral 
Society, thinking, no doubt, Epping cannot have too much of a good 
thing, gave its first concert of the present season on Dec. Ist, Mr. 
G. W. Martin was advertised to conduct, but did not put in an 
appearance. However, Mr. Dunstan (schoolmaster), nothing loth, 
mounted the platform, and hit away right and left. The first part 
of the programme was a selection from Judas Maccabeus. The choruses 
were fairly done and, in “See the Conquering Hero comes,” the 
brothers Shapcott put in a little brass accompaniment, not exactly in 
tune, and left Mr. Dinelli (local organist) to play the march on the 
piano, Mr. Dunstan kindly beating time; but as Mr. Dinelli got 
through his task with credit in the various accompaniments I really 
think he was equal to being left solus in the march. Mr. Leizh 
Wilson came out strong in “ Soundan Alarm.” ‘Lhe latter part of t 1e 
programme was made up of pieces bythe brothers Shapcott on the short 
horns, part songs by the choir, songs by Miss Falla, Mr. Hooden, and 
Mr. Wilson, 

Liverroo..—The Messiah was performed at the Philharmonic 
concert of Tuesday evening, Dec. 12th, with Madame Rudersdorff, 
Mdlle Dresdil, Messrs. Sims Reeves, Lewis Thomas, in the principal 
parts. The Liverpool Mercury speaks well of Mdlle. Dresdil, a new 
contralto who made her first appearance, and highly praises the entire 
performance, Mr, Alfred Mellon conducted, and Mr. T. Harper (from 
London) was first trumpet. 

Guiascow.—The Choral Union, under the direction of Mr. Lambert, 
gave a performance of the Messiah, at the Union Hall, on the 29th ult. 
The soloists were Miss Banks, Miss Carrodus, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and 
Mr. Weiss, The excellent manner in which the choruses were given 
is pronounced by the Glasgow journals as, ina great measure, due to 
the untiring exertions and zeal of Mr, Lambert, the conductor and 
founder of the Union. 

CuELTENHAM.—“ Perhaps, (says the Chellenham Times, Dec. 9th,) 
the prosperity of a town can be in some measure estimated by the 
extent of its catering for the public enjoyment. Seldom in the past 
history of Cheltenham has there been such a programme as has been 
gone through during the past week. Not only has each evening of 
the week had either a lecture or a concert allotted to it, but on two 
occasions daytime has been devoted to these objects. On Tuesday 
there was a morning pianoforte recital by Madame Arabella Goddard, at 
the Rotunda, when a large audience were drawn together, and testified 
to the brilliant execution of the difficult morceaux of eminent. com- 
posers, by their enthusiastic plaudits.”——* Last evening, the concert of 
the Philharmonic Society took place at the Assembly Rooms. There 
was a large and fashionable attendance, and the concert was of an 
excellent character; but we are unable, from its taking place so near 
the time of our publication, todo more than briefly notice it. We 
cannot, however, omit to mention the very able manner in which Mr. 
Von Holst conducted the difficult music entrusted to his care.” 
A concert is announced by the Messrs. Hale at the Assembly Rooms, 
for Thursday nea Dee. 2ist, at which Miss Banks, Madame 
Sainton , and Mr, ‘Pom sere re M. Saiuton, and 
Mr Ricardo Linter (inetrumentaliste) will’ it ' 
[The remainder of , the article relates to entertainmen 
non-musical,—D, ] 


strictly 


Ramseatt.—(From a Corresj ondent)—The members of the Ramsgate 
Awateur Musical Society gave theit third concert at St. George’s Hall, 
which was filled. The funds of the Seamen’s Infirmary, ‘Trafalgar- 
road, will be greatly benefitted by the proceeds, Miss Anna Hiles, 
late of the Royal English Opera, and such a favourite last season at the 
Assembly Rooms, Margate, sang “ Tell me my heart,” and the Scena 
from Lurline, “Sad as my Soul,” in both of which she was encored, 
Miss Hiles also gave Farmer’s song, ‘‘ Follow, follow me.” The other 
vocal music was Wood’s “ Curfew” Glee, and Bishop’s Trio, * Blow, 
gentle Gales,” by Miss Hiles, Messrs. Pettman and Powell. A number 
of instrumental pieces were also performed. Miss Sturges was the 
accompanyist at the pianoforte, A duet concertante played by Miss 
Sturges (pianist) and Mr. B. Twyman (flute) was encored. 

Suerrietp.—The following account of the performance of the 
Messiah is condensed from the Sheffield Daily Telegraph of the 20th 
instant :—“ The Alexandra Hall, placed ‘at ‘the service of the Choral 
Union, was not large enough, notwithstanding the high price of ad- 
mission, and if three thousand people were present, a building capable 
of accommodating six thousand would have been filled at a. lower rate 
of admission. Mr. Sims Reeves was in splendid voice. All who are 
familiar ‘with the oratorio, know Mr, Reeves’ great songs. In all of 
them he displays the most exquisite and perfect. taste. With him, 
(more than any other vocalist who has sung the Messiah in the present 
generation) Handel’s melody and the words set to music, are feelingly 
blended, What, for instance, could be more grand and impressive 
than the recitative “ Thy Rebuke,” and the air “ Behold and see,” or 
the manner in which he gave the declamatory song, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
break them?” ‘This song called forth thunders of applause, but Mr. 
Reeves very properly declined the encore. The opening recitative 
and air, “ Comfort ye my people,” claim the same amount of praise. 

Bosron.—A local journal, writing of one of Mr, Haag’s subscription 
concerts, thus speaks of Herr Lehmeyer’s performance :—“ The pianist 
for the evening was Mr. Sigismond Lehmeyer, from the Hanover-square 
Rooms, wondon,—an artist of the highest reputation, and a performer 
at the principal classical concerts in the metropolis, We cannot speak 
in sufficiently high terms of this gentleman’s playing, which made quite 
a sensation, and secured for him a pertect storm of applause when he 
had concluded his piece. He played the whole of Beethoven’s ‘ Moon- 
light’ Sonata, without the aid ot book; and the pathos, the light 
and shade which he threw into his performance, were beyond praise.’ 








MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Rosxrt Cocks and Co.—“ There is no flock,” by Miss E. M. Roxesy. 


Advertisements. 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 

AS maintained its high character for a quarter of 

’ century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani 

Lablache; and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues 

No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of al 
Whoiesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


THIRD EDITION. 
THH VOICH & SINGING 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


The great success of Signor ADoLFo Frrrart's celebrated method for The FORMA- 




















TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated s 


UHIRD EDITION (Revised and Augmented), which is published THIS DAY, 
price 12s, 
London: Doycan Davison & Co. 244, Regent-street. W. 








Appear 


NEW SONG FOR CHRISTMAS. 
LEHETTY LORNE. 


Words by 
E. M. SHINN, ESQ. 


“The Christmas log blazed on the hearth, 
Some twenty years agone, 

And I sat in the Ingle Nook, 
Beside sweet Letty Lorne.” 


TUB MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
GEORGE PERREN. 


pl WEA 


Price 3s. 
Tondon: Dywgan Davison and Co, 244, Regent Street, We 
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METZLER & C0’/S LIST 


NEW AND POPULAR 


PIANOFORTE . MUSIC. 


ASCHER. Ss. D. 
SOUVENIR THEATRAL . . 0 


CH; FONTAINE. 
BLUE-BELL. Mazurka de Salon 
Y*DAY. Valse Brillante . 
G SONG. 8rd Edition . 


' STEPHEN GLOVER. 
N ‘MOUNTAIN MELODY ... 
MORNING RAYS. ‘ ; 
THE NUN’S DREAM . 
Beautifully Mlustrated in Colors, 
H. W. GOODBAN. 

WEARING OF THE GREEN. Transcription 

of the Favorite Song. 
THE MERRY BELLS SHALL RING. ‘Tran- 

scription from ‘ Lara’. 


JERUSALEM, THE GOLDEN. Transcription 


KUHE. 
LA PIQUANTE. Valse Brillante . 
LARA. Transcription . ‘ 
SILVER MOONLIGHT. Transcription a 


MADAME OURY. 
DANISH AIRS ; 
SPANISH AIRS .. 
WELSH MELODIES . -: 
NATIONAL AIRS OF ENGLAND 
LARA. Fantasia . ‘ 
MASANIELLO. Grand Fantasie ; 
MARCHE ECOSSAISE, on two igen Scotch 
Melodies . 





Or > He He H CO Co Hm CO 


a 


G. A. OSBORNE. 
LARA. Fantasia . 


BRINLEY RICHARDS. 
FOREST FLOWERS. 
BONNIE BESSIE LEE. Transcription . 
CASTLES IN THE AIR. do. 
ARAB SONG . do. 
LIST’NING MOTHER do. 


EDOUARD DE PARIS. 
Marche Brillant 4 


THALBERG. 
LUCREZIA BORGIA . ee 
AUF-FLUGELN DES GESANGES 3 
FERDINAND CORTES. . oD Pa PB, | 


METZLER & Co., 35 to 38, Great Marlborough St. 
Lio ND 2 aT, Wis 


95, King’s Road, Brighton, 


eo 


AZALIA. 











HUTCHINGS & ROMER'S 


LIST OF 


Hetu and Popular 


DANCE MUSIC 


QUADRILLES. 


THE PLOUGHBOY (Just ready) . 
KING OF DIAMONDS. 
LONDON SEASON 





SOLO. DUET. 
8. D. 


C. GODFREY 4 0 40 
. C.Jonmnson 40 50 
. C.Goprrey 40 4 
ROYAL STUART W.H.Caticorr40 4 
LITTLE BO-PEEP . ROSENMULLER 2 0 
LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD . Pr 20 
SHAMROCK . J. Wass 


LANCERS. 


THE IRRESISTIBLE . . D.Goprrey 40 
THE ORIGINAL . 30 


WALTZES, 


THE ATHOLE (Just ready) . . (C. GopDFREY 
DAWN OF LOVE. ’ P kf pa 40 
LONDON SEASON . ‘ 7 40 
QUEEN OF MAY. C. H. Marriott 4 0 


POLK AD: 


. C. Bor 
. Mpnie. 
. Coorg. 


40 


- 30 
- 30 
- 30 


THE DOT 
THE FROST . 
THE PUNCH POLKA . 


GALOPS, 


SPARKLING MOSELLE . C. Goprrer. 4 0 
LONDON SEASON ‘ : : i -40 
PURITAN’S DAUGHTER . C.Coore .40 
WILD GIRL . . R.F. Harvey 3 0 





HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W, 








- to popular melodies, with words of a pure and unobjectionable 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
HESSE’'S ORGAN BOOK. 


In a few days will be ready, one vol., (85 pp.) limp cloth, price 6s. 


HESSE’S ORGAN BOOK, © 


Being a Collection of all the most celebrated Original Compositions, 
Variations, Fugues, Preludes, and Voluntaries, composed 


FOR THE ORGAN, 





ADOLPH * HESSE. 


EDITED BY 


DR. STEGGALL. 


Also, uniform with the above, and now ready, 


WELY’S OFFERTOIRES 


FOR THE ORGAN, OP, 35. 
' The Six Books in one volume, cloth, price 6s. 








Also, a small book, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


HENRY SMART'S . 


FIFTY INTERLUDES 


FOR THE ORGAN. 





BOOSEY & COS 


CHURCH SERVICES. 


COMPLETE FOR MORNING AND EVENING. 
A New Edition, beautifully printed, demy 4to, 6d. each :— 
1. JACKSON, in F. 4, KING, in F. 
2. JACKSON, in E flat. 5. EBDON, in C, 
8. BOYCE and ARNOLD. | 


LOGIER’S SYSTEM. 


NEW EDITION, REDUCED TO 10s. 6p. 


STRING BANDS. 


SAUNDER’S PLAIN DIRECTIONS for Scoring for Septett and 
Small Orchestra, with numerous examples: Price 2s.-6d. 


A LIEDERKRANZ. 


A Garland of Songs, or English Liederkranz. 
EDITED BY THE REY. C. S, BERE. 


A collection of Fifty»Hymns, and easy Four- -part Songs, adapted 











character, suitable-for Village or School use. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 








BOOSEY &/C0., 28, HOLLES STREET, 


ALBERTS 


NEW | 
Dance Music 


‘f Sicily Quadrille,” 


TLLUSERATEP IN COLOURS. 





‘Price 4s, 


“Twilight Dreams” 
‘Waltz, 


ILLUSTRATED IN COLOURS. 
Price 4s, 


“Home, Sweet Home” 
Waltz, 


ILLUSTRATED IN COLOURS. 
Price 4s, 





CHAPPELL & CO, 


50, NEW BOND STREET, 





£ _ Pea Darna Be ore 7 Fravos, 04.8 0,2, Rarer 


1 a Street, in the Pariah of Marylebone in ane Sapir of Middhesar. 


Office, 244 Regent Street. Saturday, December 





